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Cleveland Convention Offers 


Many Attractions 


HE combined incentives of a splendid program, an op- 

portunity to inspect the A.G. A. Testing Laboratory, 
and a chance to visit a major center of gas appliance manu- 
facture, have already resulted in a flood of reservations at 
Cleveland hotels for the period of the nineteenth annual 
convention of the American Gas Association which takes 
place September 27-October 1. Advance reports from these 
hotels show reservations upwards of one thousand with the 
total being swelled daily. This early evidence of interest 
assures a large and representative gathering of the gas in- 
dustry to participate in the discussions of vital problems of 
the industry. 

* 


Sessions of the convention are being divided 
between the Statler and Cleveland Hotels. Gen- 
eral sessions and meetings of the Commercial 
and Industrial Gas Sections will be held at the 
Statler Hotel while the Accounting and Tech- 
nical Sections and the Natural Gas Department 
will meet at the Cleveland Hotel. The Presi- 
dent’s Dinner and other executive functions will 
also be held at the Cleveland. 

As in the past, sectional meetings will be de- 
voted to local and specialized problems while 
the general sessions will cover broader subjects 
of national importance. An innovation in this year’s program 
is the holding of a general session Wednesday evening of 
convention week, combining business and entertainment fea- 
tures. Herman Russell will deliver the President's address 
at this session. President Russell's remarks are anticipated 
with great interest. Various studies conducted by the Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp. of which he is president, have 
attracted nationwide attention. In addition his constructive 
and intelligent leadership of Association affairs during the 
past year has won for him the admiration and respect of 
the entire industry. 

The evening session will also include the award of medals 
to individuals in the gas industry who have performed dis- 
tinguished service during the year. These are the A.G. A. 
Meritorious Service Medal, the Charles A. Munroe Award 
and the Beal Medal. 





Herman Russell 


A feature of this session will be a concert by the Male 
Chorus of the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. This 
Chorus, composed entirely of employees under the direction 
of Frank Houston, manager of domestic sales, has gained 
an enviable reputation during the six years of its existence. 
Presenting from 30 to 40 concerts each year, it has become 
so popular that only about one-half of the requests for con- 
certs can be filled. 

N. C. McGowen, president, United Gas Public Service 
Corporation, Houston, Texas, who has been nominated for 
president of the Association for the coming year, will make 
an important address at the first general session. 
Under the title, ‘“Conservation—An Industry 
Opportunity and Responsibility,’ Mr. McGowen 
is expected to clarify the industry's views on the 
conservation of natural gas. 

A “must” program for the gas industry will 
be outlined by Walter C. Beckjord, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp., New York, at the first general 
session. His address, entitled ‘““What the Gas 
Industry Must Do Next,” is expected to be a 
highlight of the convention. This session will 
also include an address on “Serving American 
Industry” by Frank H. Adams, president of the 
Surface Combustion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 

* 


The final general session, Thursday morning, will deal 
with such timely subjects as national advertising, housing, 
personnel management and customer relations. Charles C. 
Parlin of The Curtis Publishing Company will open the 
session with an address, ‘Telling the Story Nationally.” For 
the past quarter of a century Mr. Parlin has directed the 
commercial research work of The Curtis Publishing Company 
and is a recognized pioneer in market research fields as well 
as an authority on cooperative national advertising. 

Conrad N. Lauer, president of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, and a well-known leader of the gas indus- 
try, will speak on ‘Customer Relations.” The related prob- 
lem of “Industrial Relations and Personnel Management” 
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Famous Male Chorus of the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation who will present a concert 
at the annual convention 


will be presented by T. H. A. Tiede- 
mann, former executive assistant to the 
president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. 

A prominent place on the conven- 
tion program has been reserved for a 
discussion of the vast home building 
movement now current in America and 
the opportunities offered to the gas in- 
dustry to take advantage of this new 
market. In this connection, Dwight 
James Baum, who has designed some 
of the most beautiful homes and uni- 
versity buildings in this country and 
since 1931 has been architectural con- 
sultant for Good Housekeeping, will 
address the final general session. 


To Inspect Laboratory 

Since this is the first time in the 
Association's history that the conven- 
tion has been held in Cleveland, it is 
expected that visiting delegates will 
want to take advantage of the unusual 
opportunity to inspect the A.G. A. 
Testing Laboratory and gain first-hand 
information of the broad program of 
appliance testing and research which 
is conducted there. The Laboratory 
will be open during the entire conven- 
tion for such purposes. 

Wednesday has been designated as 
executives’ day and the morning pro- 
gram will be an invitational affair. 
Two one-hour sessions will be held 
in the Laboratory building, starting at 
10:00 A.M. and ending at 12:00. The 


principal speakers at these sessions 
will be R. W. Gallagher, vice-presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and B. J. Mullaney, vice-presi- 
dent, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, both past presidents of 
the American Gas Association. The 
program will also include music by an 
orchestra and singing by the East Ohio 
Quartet. Ample time has been allowed 
for complete inspection of the Labora- 
tory. 
Advertising Program 

Interesting developments in the na- 
tional advertising program will be dis- 
cussed at a luncheon symposium on 
Thursday at the Cleveland Hotel. Short 
addresses will be made by T. J. Strick- 
ler, chairman of the Committee to 
Conduct National Advertising, and by 
two representatives of participating gas 
companies who will describe the use 
of tie-in material. Thereafter the meet- 
ing will be thrown open for discus- 
sion. 

Sectional and departmental programs 
get under way Monday morning with 
the meeting of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment. The morning program includes 
addresses by George E. Welker, chair- 
man of the department, President Rus- 
sell, and Alexander Forward, manag- 
ing director of the Association. F. M. 


Banks, vice-president of the Southern 
California Gas Company, and chair- 
man of the Commercial Section, will 
speak on the vital subject of ‘Meeting 
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Competition.” A paper on ‘Necessary 
Standby Fuel and Equipment for In- 
dustrial Natural Gas Customers,” will 
conclude the first session. 

What the gas industry proposes to 
do in connection with New York’s 
World Fair will be described by Wil- 
liam T. Rasch, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, at the afternoon 
session of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment. This meeting will also include 
addresses on “Legislation and Taxa- 
tion” by William A. Dougherty, Gas 
Companies, Inc., New York, and 
“2000 Years of Progressive Evolution 
of the Worker,” by A. A. Nichoson, 
The Texas Corporation, New York. 

The program for the Accounting 
Section provides for meetings of the 
section on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons and luncheon conferences on 
Wednesday. An exhibit of account- 
ing machines and office appliances will 
be a feature of the program, which in- 
cludes a wide array of topics of inter- 
est to accountants. 

Three meetings have been arranged 
for the Commercial Section and the 
program includes such outstanding 





Convention Entertainment 


HE Entertainment Committee is com- 

pleting arrangements for an unusual 
program at this year’s convention for the 
entertainment of delegates and guests. 
While the final program cannot be an- 
nounced at this time, the following is a 
tentative schedule of events: 


Tuesday Evening, Sept. 28 
9:00 P.M.—President’s Dance, Ballroom, 
Hotel Statler. Dancing until 
midnight. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Sept. 29 
1:00 P.M.—Ladies’ Luncheon in the Red 
Room, Cleveland Hotel. 
2:00 P.M.—Ladies’ Card Party at Cleve- 
land Hotel. 


Wednesday Evening, Sept. 29 
8:00 P.M.—Evening General Session in 
the Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, accompanied by en- 
tertainment and followed by 
dancing until 1:00 A.M. 
A feature of this event will be a Con- 
cert by the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation’s Male Chorus. 


Golf 
Arrangements have been made with 
golf clubs which will be open to A. G. A. 
delegates from Monday, September 27 to 
Friday, October 1, by payment of regular 
club charges for green fees, etc. 
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speakers as Hall M. Henry, Utility 
Management Corp., New York; H. O. 
Loebell, Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of 
America, Chicago, and Hugh Cuthrell, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
The major portion of the meeting 
Wednesday will be devoted to a panel 
discussion led by B. A. Seiple, Jersey 
Central Power and Light Co., Asbury 
Park. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, J. F. 
Quinlan, director of the newly estab- 
lished Home Appliance Planning Bu- 
reau, will outline in detail the plans 
for the gas industry in this important 
activity. Mr. Quinlan’s paper will in- 
clude a description of the nationwide 
architectural competition which will be 
launched during December and through 
which architects and designers of 
homes will be supplied with informa- 
tion on gas and gas appliances. His 
paper will also tell of the demonstra- 
tion home building program which is 
planned to follow this competition. 


Home Service Program 

The increasingly popular Home 
Service Breakfast will be held Wednes- 
day morning at 8:30 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. At this breakfast there will be a 
group of short talks by home service 
directors on current home service ac- 
tivities. President Russell will ex- 
tend greetings and Elizabeth Sweeney, 
chairman of the Home Service Com- 
mittee, will preside. 

Careful planning is teflected in the 
Industrial Gas Section program which 
will occupy three full afternoon ses- 
sions in addition to a luncheon meet- 
ing. Departing from usual practice, 
the second and third sessions each will 
be devoted to three subjects with four 
individuals presenting different angles 
of each subject. An open forum will 
follow the formal presentation of each 
topic. F. X. Mettenet, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, will 
be the principal speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting. 

Engineers, chemists and other tech- 
nical men will find ample material for 
their attention in the Technical Sec- 
tion program which will consist of 
three afternoon meetings. A motion 
picture on “Employee Training” will 
be a special feature of this program. 

Following are tentative departmental 
and sectional programs: 





NATURAL GAS DEPARTMENT 


Monpbay MornNiING, SEPTEMBER 27 
10:30 o'clock 


Opening Remarks 
and Chairman's 
Address 

° GEORGE E. 
WELKER, 
United Natural 
Gas Company, 
Oil City, Pa. 


Address of President 
HERMAN Rus- 
SELL, Rochester 
Gas and Elec- 
tric Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, 
N: ¥. 


George E. Welker 


Address of Managing Director 
ALEXANDER FORWARD, American Gas 
Association, New York City, N. Y. 
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Meeting Competition 
F. M. BANKS, Southern California Gas 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Necessary Standby Fuel and Equipment for 
Industrial Natural Gas Customers 
(Speaker to be announced.) 


MonbDAy AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 27 
2:00 o'clock 
New York's World Fair 
WimiaAMm T. RAscH, American Gas 
Products Corporation, New York City, 
N. Y. 
2000 Years of Progressive Evolution of the 
Worker 
A. A. NICHOSON, The Texas Corpora- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation and Taxation 
WittiAM A. DouGHERTy, Gas Com- 
panies, Incorporated, New York City, 
te 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
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The East Ohio Gas Company will act as hosts to delegates and guests at the convention. 


Sketched above is the office building of the company 
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Charles 
Coolidge 
Parlin, who 
will speak at 
the general 
session, 
September 
30, invented 
the phrase 
“Commercial 
Research.” 
Twenty-six 
years ago he 
established 
for The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company the first 


Charles C. Parlin 





organization ever instituted by an | 


industrial concern for the study of 
markets. During the past quarter 
of a century the commercial re- 











search work of The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company has been under 
his direction and has been rec- | 
ognized as the outstanding factor 
in pioneering in market research 
fields. 

There are many firsts to the 
credit of his research organization 
—the first attempt to supply pub- 
lishers’ representatives with mer- 
chandising information, the first 
formal presentation of marketing 
data to manufacturers, the first use 
| of charts to illustrate talks on 
merchandising, the first attempt to 
make a census of distribution, the | 
first every-home consumer survey, | 
| the first pantry inventory, the first | 
dry waste survey. 

Mr. Parlin has contact with two- 
score industrial associations inter- 
ested in cooperative advertising 
and has addressed the conventions 
of many of them on their advertis- 











ing problems. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 
2:00 o'clock 


Address of Chairman 
H. E. Curr, 
Public Service 
Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Nominating Com- 

mittee 
F. L. GRIFFITH, 
Chairman, The 
Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Luncheon Confer- 





H. E. Cliff 


ence Committee 
G. B. Wessper, Chairman, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 
Customer Relations Committee—'‘Organize 
for Better Service” 
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J. Gorvon Ross, Chairman, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. ¥. 


Uniform Classification of Accounts Com- 
mittee 
F. L. GrirFitH, Chairman, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


General Accounting Committee—'‘General 
Accounting Problems” 
H. L. GRUEHN, Chairman, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Exhibit Committee 
P. J. SwEENIE, Chairman, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
2:00 o'clock 


Accounting Machines Committee—‘Mer- 
chandise Accounting by Machines” 
G. F. TREXLER, Chairman, Utility Ac- 
countants and Tax Consultants, New 
York, N. Y. 


Office Management Committee—'"Wage In- 
centive Plans” 
J. J. NATALE, Chairman, Office Man- 
agement Committee, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Health Promotion Plans 
Dr. WILLIAM J. McCoNNELL, Ass’t 
Medical Director, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 


Customer Accounting Committee 

W. E. Scott, Chairman, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

(a) “Averaged Billing” 
E. F. EMBREE, New Haven Gas Light 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

(b) “Customer 

vantages” 

F. C. REEL, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


History Records—Ad- 


(c) “Customer History Records—Disad- 
vantages” 
G. I. Simpson, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Benediction 
H. C. Davinson, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, New York, N. Y. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION LUNCHEON 
CONFERENCES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
12:30 o'clock 


The following subjects will be discussed 
at the luncheon conferences to be held at 
the Cleveland Hotel: 

Credits and Collections 

Leader, John A. Williams 
Customer Accounting 

Leader, Edward J. Tucker 
Customer Relations 

Leader, J. Gordon Ross 
General Accounting 

Leader. Herbert A. Ehrmann 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


2:00 o'clock 
Address 


man 
F. M. BANKs, 
Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Report of Nominat- 

ing Committee 

Cuas. E. BEN- 
NETT, Chair- 
man, Manufac- 
turers Light & 
Heat Co., Pitts- 


of Chair- 





F. M. Banks 


burgh, Pa. 


Election of Officers 


The Road Back 


HALL M. HENry, Utility Management 


Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Stimulating Dealers Activities 





| Tulsa, Okla- 
| homa, will 


| engineer for the 


(Speaker to be announced.) 


L. S. Rea- 
gan, vice- 
president of 
The Webster 
Engineering 
Company, 


be one of the 
principal 
speakers 
at the first 
session of 
the Indus- 
trial Gas 
Section. He is vice-chairman of the 
important Steam Generation Com- 
mittee of that section. 


L. S$. Reagan 





Born in Tullytown, Pennsylvania, | 


| on August 7, 1888, he attended 


public schools in Philadelphia, Pa., 


and Osborn, Ohio, and was gradu- | 


ated from Williamson College in 
1908 with a degree in Mechanical 
Engineering. His first job was 
junior engineer for D’Olier En- 
gineering Company, Philadelphia. 
Later he became erecting engineer 
in the Hydraulic Turbine Depart- 


ment of Allis-Chalmers Co., Mil- | 


waukee, Wisconsin. He served in 
the Army Air Corps from 1917 to 
1919. 


| In 1919 Mr. Reagan became as- | 
| sistant general manager and chief 


Southwestern 


| Light and Power Co., which posi- | 
tion he held until 1928 when he | 


was made vice-president and gen- 


| eral manager of The Webster En- 
| gineering Company. 
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The Association Home Planning Program 
JOHN F. Quintan, A.G.A. Head- 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
2:30 o'clock 


Gas Appliance Salesmanship 
GERALD E. STEDMAN, Kramer-Krasselt 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


" Panel Discussion to be led by 
B. A. SEIPLE, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
2:00 o'clock 


Gas Appliance Needs of the Industry 
H. O. LoOEBELL, Natural Gas Pipe 
Line Co: of America, Chicago, III. 


The Certified Range Program 
HuGH CuTHRELL, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Showmanship in Business 
(Speaker to be announced.) 


Robert G. Guthrie, who will ad- 
dress the Industrial Gas Section, 
Tuesday, September 28, is a con- 
sulting metallurgist and chief met- 
allurgist of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago, with 
which company he has been as- 
sociated for sixteen years. 

He heads a staff consisting of 
physicists, metallographists, chem- 
ists, and a thermal engineer. His 
Laboratory is equipped with a most 
varied and complete collection of 
the finest microscopes, furnaces, and 
precision accessories. This arrange- 
ments allows for great versatility 
and scope in research. Some prob- 
lems successfully handled have been 
the development of furnaces and 
furnace atmospheres; air-condition- 
ing equipment; special steels; the 
utilization of minerals; snake ven- 
oms; and economical production of 
nitrogen. In addition to an exten- 
sive program for his company, Mr. 
Guthrie is consultant to a number 
of the country’s outstanding con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Guthrie was president of the 
American Society for Metals in 1930, 
and preceding that appointment, had 
held all the various offices leading 
to the presidency. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors and 
Advisor to the “Metal Progress” 
editorial staff. 

He is chairman of the Ferrous 
Metal Treating Committee of the 
American Gas Association. 

















INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 
12:30 o'clock 
Hotel Statler 
THE INDUSTRIAL GAS CLUB LUNCHEON 
Interdependence of Company and Depart- 
ment Managements in Conducting Indus- 
trial Gas Sales 
F. X. METTENET, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Address of Chair- 


man—'‘Factors 
Contributing to 
Greater Industrial 
and Commercial 
Gas Sales” 
RALOM L.. 
MANIER, Ni- 
agara Hudson 
Power Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Election of Officers 
What Industrial 
Gas Men Should 
Know about Steel 
RoBEertT G. GUTHRIE, Chairman, Fer- 
rous Metals Committee, Chicago, III. 


Ralph L. Manier 


Industrial Department Management 
ALBERT A. SCHUETZ, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Modern Methods of Applying Gas in Large 

Power Boilers 
L. S. REAGAN, Vice-Chairman, Steam 
Generation Committee, Tulsa, Okla. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
2:00 o'clock 
COMMERCIAL GAS AND EQUIPMENT FORUM 
Unit Heater Applications in Commercial 
Establishments 
Leader—OLIVER 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
Five-minute presentations by four se- 
lected speakers. 
Open Forum. 

Evaluation of Gas Commercial Cooking 
Leader—Cuar Es E. Lucke, Jr., New 
York, N. Y. 
Five-minute presentations by four se- 
lected speakers. 
Open Forum. 

Developing Dealer Cooperation in Hotel 

and Restaurant Appliance Sales 

Leader—T. J. GALLAGHER, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Five-minute presentations by four se- 
lected speakers. 
Open Forum. 


Lioyp Mappux, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
2:00 o'clock 
INDUSTRIAL GAS AND EQUIPMENT 
SYMPOSIUM 
Liquid Heating with Immersion Gas 


Leader—L. B. CrossMAN, Boston, 
Mass. 








A headliner 
at this year’s 
‘convention 
will be 
Dwight 
James Baum, 
widely 
known ar- 
chitect and 
designer of 
many of the 
most beauti- 
ful homes in 
America, 
who will be 
a speaker at the general session, 
Thursday morning, September 30. 
Mr. Baum is architectural consult- 
ant for Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine. 

Since his graduation from Syra- 
cuse University in 1909, he has 
won many honors in his chosen 
field. In 1932 he received the gold 
medal of the Architectural League 
of New York “for the simplicity 
and charm of his work,” an award 
rarely made for residential work. 
He has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University. He has been awarded 
the gold and bronze medals by the 
Better Homes in America competi- 
tion for the best houses in America 
during the past five years. 

Mr. Baum has served as a mem- 
ber of many important architec- 
tural juries, is a chairman of critics 
at the school of architecture of 
Columbia University by appoint- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Architecture, and a member of the 
executive board of the Architec- 
tural League of New York and the 
New York Chapter of American 
Institute of Architects. 

Specializing in the design and 
construction of residences he has 
handled with dignity and effective- 
ness various styles of architecture, 
Colonial, Tudor, French and Italian 
Renaissance, Spanish and Gothic, 
adapting them to diverse Ameri- 
can settings. He has planned many 
homes for a distinguished clientele. 


Dwight J. Baum 


Five-minute presentations by four se- 


lected speakers. 
Open Forum. 


Convection Heating with Gas 
Leader—KarL EMMERLING, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Five-minute presentations by four se- 


lected speakers. 
Open Forum. 


Wholesale Baking with Gas 
Leader—LAwRENCE R. Foote, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 
Five-minute presentations by four se- 
lected speakers. 
Open Forum. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Address of Chair- 


man 
M. I. Mix, The 
Peoples Gas 


Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Report of Nominat- 

ing Committee 

F.A.LYDECKER, 
Chairman, Pub- 
lic Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Report of Gas Pro- 





M. I. Mix 


duction Committee 
R. E. KruGer, Chairman, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Coordination of Gas 
search 
O. S. HAGERMAN, Atlantic Seaboard 


Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Corrosion of Metals and Alloys by Flue 
Gases 
Louis SHNIDMAN, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Conditioning Re- 


Report of Distribution Committee 
D. P. Hartson, Chairman, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
2:00 o'clock 


Principles of Gas Scrubbing 
Pror. C. C. Furnas, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Polymerization—What It Means to the Gas 
Industry 
F. E. Frey, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
and 


A. G. A. Day at Exposition 


Sunday, September 26, the day be- 
fore the annual convention gets under 
way in Cleveland, Ohio, has been pro- 
claimed A. G. A. Day at the Great 
Lakes Exposition. Delegates to the 
convention who wish to see the Ex- 
position in full operation will find it 
worthwhile to arrive in Cleveland a 
day early to take advantage of this 
opportunity. It will be their last chance 
as the Exposition closes on the follow- 
ing day. 





J. S. Carey, The W. M. Kellogg Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Problems of Regulator Freezing 
M. A. Harvie, Jr., Montana Power 
Co., Butte, Mont. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
2:00 o'clock 


Report of Chemical Committee 
J. F. ANTHES, Chairman, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corrosion of Metals in Soils as a Factor 
in the Selection of Pipe Materials 
Dr. Scott Ewine, Research Associate, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Experiences in Cincinnati and the Ohio 
Valley during the 1937 Flood 
E. A. MUNYAN, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Employee Training 

Introduction—Dr. Morris S. VITELEs, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. : 
Selecting and Training Apprentice Line- 
men—A film with comments by L. G. 
Witmer, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. 





Electrical Association Votes to 
Include Gas Interests 


T a special meeting of the members of 
the Electrical Association of New 
York, Inc. held at its Electrical Institute 
in Grand Central Palace August 16 an 
overwhelmingly favorable vote was given 
for the inclusion of gas interests within the 
membership and for a change in the name 
of the Association to the Electrical and Gas 
Association of New York, Inc. 
Commenting upon the action taken, C. E. 
Stephens, president of the association, 
stated: 


“The trend toward rendering gas as well 
as electric service to the public and in 
supplying the multitudinous appliances for 
their convenient use through a_ single 
source has become increasingly evident. The 
consolidation of the local electric and gas 


utilities, the marketing of gas appliances 
by manufacturers heretofore primarily en- 
gaged in producing only electrical prod- 
ucts, and the distribution of this gas mer- 
chandise, as a natural sequence, through 
established electrical distributing channels 
and in turn through established electrical 
dealers, is already the practice in many 
cases. There also appears to be a distinct 
tendency for manufacturers of gas products 
to progressively engage in the manufacture 
of electrical products and to distribute 
these through their established distributor 
and retailer channels. 

“With the common interests of these 
two industries so closely paralleling each 
other, it appeared desirable that the scope 
of the Electrical Association's activities be 
broadened to better serve those members 
already interested in both industries and 
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those who might eventually also extend 
their present electrical interests to also in- 
clude gas. 

“This is now in prospect, a large major- 
ity of the members wholeheartedly express- 
ing their wishes for the inclusion of the gas 
interests in the belief that immeasurable 
benefits will accrue to all members and to 
the public.” 


The objects of the Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation of New York have been stated as 
being to act as the central organization and 
headquarters for the electrical and gas in- 
dustries of the Metropolitan New York 
area; to promote the general interests of 
the electrical and gas industries; to deal 
with problems concerning or affecting these 
industries; to serve the public by coordi- 
nating the efforts of all branches of these 
industries toward rendering more extensive 
and efficient services; to organize and pro- 
mote the development of markets for the 
Members of the Association; to promote 
closer social relationships with the Mem- 
bers of the Association; to promote mutual 
respect and cooperation between all 
branches of the electrical and gas indus- 
tries; to promote appreciation by the pub- 
lic of the advantages to be realized from the 
fullest use of modern electrical and gas 
facilities and to direct the activities of the 
Association along constructive lines by the 
encouragement of sound, ethical and pro- 
gressive business methods and practices. 

The Association, whose headquarters are 
located in Grand Central Palace, 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, maintains a comprehensive 
Electrical and Gas Institute comprising 
some 40,000 square feet of area where 
products of these industries are displayed 
and demonstrated. The Institute is open to 
the public daily excepting Saturdays and 
Sundays from 9:30 in the morning until 
4:30 in the afternoon, during which hours 
regular inspection tours are conducted by 
competent guides. The uses of electricity 
and gas and the available appliances for 
such use are interestingly demonstrated 
and other information given at the Institute. 


Taken as a whole, I very much doubt 
whether in any country the gas industry 
gives such good service as it does in 
America. Yet even in America, the scope 
of this work is belittled by the public who 
seem unable to have the least appreciation 
of what such service is costing —M. MILNE- 
Watson, Gas Light & Coke Company of 
London, England. 


A. G. A. E. M. Annual 
Meeting 


The second annual meeting of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Monday, 
September 27, 1937 at 10:00 A.M. W. T. 
Rasch, president of the association will 
preside at the meeting. 

Divisional meetings will be held on 
Monday afternoon. 
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Safety Pays Big Dividends 


Part I 


E Americans are notoriously 

careless regarding human life. 
The record of the deaths and injuries 
on our highways from automobile ac- 
cidents is one to make any thinking 
person shudder. Nor has our industrial 
record been much better. It is an old 
saying that our transcontinental rail- 
roads cost a life for every tie. Twenty 
years ago it was an accepted rule on 
dam and power house construction 
that you’d have a man killed for each 
million dollars of construction. Line- 
men’s work was notoriously hazardous. 
The number literally burned up was 
terrible. 

Well, fortunately, we've become 
somewhat more civilized in these later 
years. No longer do we 
look upon accidents as 
a matter of course—as 
something that can’t be 
helped and that must be 
accepted as an inevitable 
part of the business. 

What brought this 
change about? An en- 
lightened social con- 
sciousness, leading to adequate work- 
men’s compensation laws, may have 
had something to do with it. Let’s hope 
it did. But a far more important fac- 
tor was a realization of the economic 
waste—the actual dollars and cents lost 
through needless accidents. The pock- 
etbook nerve is still the most sensitive 
one in the body corporate of business. 
Despite increased taxes and the higher 
wages, the main business of business is 
to provide needed and useful services 
at a profit. I hope to show that a 
sound, sane safety program will pay 
big dividends. 

Why have a safety program ? 

What constitutes a sane safety pro- 
gram? 

What can it accomplish ? 

How far should it go? 

Men as individuals are like business. 
The pocketbook appeal is the first 
among many reasons why they work. 
There are many risks and many oppor- 
tunities for accidents in any business 
employing men. These accidents cost 





By W. E. MircHELu 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


money and are an economic waste aside 
from the needless human suffering. 
There are many hazards peculiar to the 
public utility business with which I am 
most familiar. The training of men 
in safe practices and the avoidance of 
accidents has, we believe, fully justified 
careful organizing, careful training and 
sustained follow-up in safety as part of 
the regular duties of all employees. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about a safety program is that it is 
habit forming. It forms habits of the 
right kind, and therefore it builds char- 
acter and makes better men. 


This is the second of a series of Safety Messages by 
prominent utility executives which is being sponsored 
by the Accident Prevention Committee. Mr. Mitchell’s 
address was presented at the annual convention of the 
Edison Electric Institute in Chicago, June 3, 1937. It 
will be published in two parts, the second of which will 
appear in the next issue of the Monthly. 


A man who has become conscious 
of “tripping hazards,” by reason of his 
company training, doesn’t leave a pile 
of rubbish or an empty bucket on the 
dark basement stairs in his home. Auto- 
matically, he puts the bucket or the 
trash where it ought to be. It has be- 
come a habit. He does it without 
thinking about it. It has become al- 
most reflex action for him to follow 
correct safety practices in all of his life. 

The reflex functioning is one of the 
most amazing things about the human 
body. We can do some things by con- 
scious thinking; but we can, and do, 
do many more things through our re- 
flex nervous system. In a body that is 
healthy and functioning properly, the 
brain occupies a position like the top 
executive of a big corporation. He 
formulates policies, he attends to un- 
usual and extraordinary problems that 
arise. But all of the details are at- 
tended to by his subordinates. He 
doesn’t have to bother about the rou- 
tine but is free to consider the bigger 


problems. So, with the body, the re- 
flex system looks out for the details, 
attends to the routine and leaves the 
brain free to handle the job of think- 
ing. 

The reflex system attends to the job 
of breathing, digesting of food and 
similar functions, and does it very 
cleverly. We don’t have to teach it how 
to do those things: It knows them 
when we are born. But the reflex sys- 
tem will also take over a lot of other 
jobs and attend to them, too, if we 
will only give it a chance. When we 
form a habit, we have turned over to 
the reflex system a job that the brain 
would otherwise have to attend to and 
bother with. And once the habit is 
formed, the reflex system will do the 
job better than the brain 
can do it. 

Avoiding things that 
hurt us or other people 
(safety practices) is cer- 
tainly something that is 
important to each of us. 
It would seem that every- 
body would learn this 
habit in childhood, and 
would have this habit as one of his 
assets for the rest of his life. 

If everybody did form this habit in 
childhood, there would be no need for 
safety programs. Unfortunately, very 
few people acquire it in childhood. A 
great many grow up with the contrary 
habit of carelessness, thoughtlessness, 
indifference to the safety of others. 
That is why safety programs are needed. 
With such people the program arouses 
their interest in safety, starts them to 
thinking about its importance, causes 
them to become aware of their own 
bad habit of carelessness, provides con- 
stant reminders to keep the brain work- 
ing along the proper lines, offers recog- 
nition and rewards for good practices 
and punishments for bad practices, im- 
presses the idea deeper and deeper into 
the man’s mind until it becomes a part 
of him, and, finally, it has become a 
habit. 

The company that does this sort of 
thing for its employees benefits them 
as well as itself. An employee who 
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has cured his bad habit of carelessness 
and acquired a good habit of careful- 
ness will acquire other good habits. 
He is a better man in every aspect of 
his life—as an employee, in his home 
life, as a citizen. 

No company need apologize for its 
safety program. In fact, it is the duty 
and obligation of a company to take 
the leadership in activities of this kind 
from which the employees benefit. 


Attitude Important 

The sharp reduction in accidents that 
was made in the first few years after 
our company inaugurated its safety 
program, even in the first year, was 
undoubtedly due primarily to the fact 
that the company had demonstrated 
that it cared whether accidents hap- 
pened or not. In that first year com- 
paratively few of the men had had 
time to break careless habits and ac- 
quire safety habits. Not a change in 
individual habits but a change in the 
company's attitude brought about a 
sharp reduction in accidents in a com- 
paratively short period of time. 

All of us want to feel that some- 
body else cares about what happens to 
us. Children will go out and hurt 
themselves deliberately if they feel that 
they have been slighted. Grown people 
don’t do that very often but they can 
be mighty careless about themselves if 
nobody else cares about them. If the 
company is indifferent to the men’s 
safety they are likely to be indifferent 
to their own safety. 

Before our safety program was 
launched the men had a right to be- 
lieve that the company didn’t care 
whether they got hurt or not. They 
probably never thought it out con- 
sciously but the company’s attitude in- 
fluenced and affected their attitude. 
Slackness and carelessness were wide- 
spread simply because safety and care- 
fulness were not being promoted and 
an enormous number of accidents oc- 
curred. 

The foreman is the key man in any 
safety program but he'll never truly 
enter into it nor sell his men on it 
unless the superintendents, local, dis- 
trict and division managers and main 
office supervisory staff clear up to the 
general manager and president are also 
thoroughly sold on the worthwhileness 
of it. Therefore, a sane safety program 
must be organized from the top down. 


Why Teach Safety? 

To put it on the lowest basis—it 
saves your company real money. Reduc- 
tion of accidents reduces compensation 
for lost time. Safe workmen are better 
and more efficient workmen. 

Has it ever been your job to work 
for several hours futilely trying to re- 
suscitate a fine young lineman and 
then, knowing in your heart it was an 
unnecessary accident, have to go and 
break the news to a poor, frightened, 
crushed young woman whose only 
means of support was that man? Un- 
fortunately, that has been my painful 
duty a number of times. If nothing 
else had done so this would have made 
me a firm believer in safe practices. 

The workman naturally grows care- 
less. Familiarity may not breed con- 
tempt but it does dull the sense of 
danger. Mere talk won't rouse him. It’s 
the foreman’s job to watch out for 
him. Also the helpers. His best pro- 
tection is thorough training in the fun- 
damentals of safe methods of work. 
Then habit and instinctive reflex action 
may save him in a tight fix. 


Organization Needed 


All an organization needs to get 
started off is a Safety Council consist- 
ing of department heads with a presi- 
dent who genuinely believes in the 
work and is an official of standing in 
the company, and an alert young man, 
who is familiar with the company’s 
operations, can meet and talk on the 
level, and not down to foremen and 
men, to act as secretary or director. Of 
course the secretary must be enthusi- 
astic, must believe in the worthwhile- 
ness of the program and be capable of 
developing and handling more and 
more work, for assuredly it will grow 
in importance from year to year if 
properly directed. 

Quarterly meetings of the general 
Safety Council may be sufficient if the 
division, district and local groups are 
properly organized. Foremen and 
crews working out of the same head- 
quarters should meet at least once a 
week on company time for one hour. 
At these meetings a foreman or super- 
intendent should take up at least one 
definite phase of safety work. The most 
recent lost time accident and how it 
might have been prevented can always 
be made productive of real live, worth- 
while discussion once foremen and 
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men appreciate that their ideas and sug- 
gestions will be carefully considered. 
A talk by the president or general 
manager, particularly after a long siege 
of fighting trouble, such as followed 
the sleet storm of January 1, 1936, on 
our properties, or after a particularly 
bad accident, to let the men know their 
work and loyalty is appreciated and 
that the company is still solid for 
safety, is very helpful. 

Definite, practical training in first 
aid and prone pressure method of arti- 
ficial resuscitation should be carried out 
by every line and substation crew and 
by all operators, metermen and appli- 
ance service men. In our company all 
men in these groups, totalling approxi- 
mately 2,500, have had such training. 
Over 900 have received the Red Cross 
certificate for having completed the 
Red Cross standard First Aid Course, 
which involves fifteen hours of special 
instruction. 


Butler Trophy 

A trophy, named in honor of our 
vice-president, the Frank L. Butler 
trophy, is competed for by the six divi- 
sions of the company’s electric opera- 
tions. It is awarded on the basis of 
lowest per cent of lost time accidents 
to total man hours worked. The honor 
of winning it is highly coveted. In the 
transportation department, the train- 
men’s section worked 4,500,000 man 
hours between December 16, 1932, and 
May 7, 1936, without a single lost time 
accident. Over 600 men worked over 
five and one half years without a lost 
time accident in all the hazards of 
trafic on Atlanta’s crowded, narrow, 
crooked streets. The automobile, bus 
and truck garage men, with some 40 
employees, have now worked 1,066,- 
781 man hours; over seven years with- 
out a single lost time accident and are 
still going strong. In the past ten 
years a great reduction has been made 
in fatal and serious accidents. This 
didn’t just happen. 

A very necessary adjunct of our 
safety program has been the prepara- 
tion of a Foreman’s Handbook or Man- 
ual of normal operating practices with 
reference to getting clearances, han- 
dling cases of trouble, first aid, stand- 
ard line equipment, etc. Definite rules 
covering testing and use of rubber 
gloves, handling of hot lines, the use 


(Continued on page 327) 
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Twenty-Three Companies Win Awards 


in Refrigerator Sales 


IANT ‘“birthday’’ cakes were 

J awarded to each of twenty-three 
gas companies who in their respective 
divisions achieved the highest records 
for the sale of gas refrigerators during 
the “Big Birthday Party” selling cam- 
paign sponsored by the A. G. A. 
Refrigeration Committee and the As- 
sociation of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. The campaign, 
which commemorated the tenth anni- 
versaty of gas refrigeration in the 
United States, lasted throughout April, 
May and June. 

The company winners 
are as follows: 

Division 1: Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Gas Light 
Company, and the Con- 
solidated Edison Company 
of New York. 

Division 2: Providence 
(R. I.) Gas Company; 
Worcester (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company, and New 
Haven (Conn.) Gas Light 
Company. 

DivisiON 3: Scranton 
(Pa.) Spring Brook Water 
Service Company; Central 
Indiana Gas Company 
(Muncie, Ind.) and Flor- 
ida Public Service Com- 
pany (Orlando, Fla.). 

DivisioN 4: Southern 
California Gas Company 
(Los Angeles) ; Detroit (Mich.) City 
Gas Company and Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company (Columbus) . 

Division 5: Greensboro Gas Com- 
pany (Brownsville, Pa.) ; Grand Rap- 
ids (Mich.) Gas Light Company and 
the Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Company (Bellevue, Pa.). 

Division 6: North Penn Gas Com- 
pany (Port Allegany, Pa.) ; Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company (Lorain Group); and 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Com- 
pany (Ellwood City Branch). 

Division 7: Virginia Gas District 
Corporation (Staunton, Waynesboro 
and Covington offices) ; Manufactur- 


ers Light & Heat Company (Chester, 
W. Va. and Wellsville, Ohio, 
branches) and the Arkansas-Louisiana 
Gas Company. 

Division 8: Consumers Power Com- 
pany (Lansing, Mich.) ; Central Il- 
linois Light Company (Springfield, 
Ill.) and Michigan Fuel and Light 
Company (Benton Harbor, Mich.). 

Division 1 comprised seven metro- 
politan utilities on the Atlantic sea- 
board, namely: Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company; Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company; Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 





Hall M. Henry, right, chairman of the A.G.A. Refrigeration Committee, 
and John W. West, Jr., secretary of the Commercial Section, reading 
reports of winning companies in the nation-wide refrigerator sales 


contest 


pany; Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York; Kings Appliance Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company, and the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company. Division 
2 comprised companies having 30,000 
or more meters with a gas rate over 12 
cents per therm. Divisions 3, 4, 5 and 
6 comprised companies with the same 
rate, having respectively, 3,001 to 
30,000 meters, 70,001 or more meters, 
9,000 to 70,000 meters, and 3,001 to 
9,000 meters. Companies in Division 
7 were those having 3,000 meters or 
under regardless of the rate per therm. 
Awards made in Division 8 were 


Contest 


based on high records made in the 
“installations per 10,000 meters class.” 

In promoting these A. G. A. selling 
contests which have been conducted 
annually since 1933 through the Re- 
frigeration Committee, trophies have 
been offered to stimulate company 
rivalry. The trophies in the 1934 
“Go-Getter”” contest were blue vases. 
Silver ‘Prosperity Cups” were offered 
in 1935, and gold-hilted “Swords of 
Merit’ were granted last year. 

The giant birthday cake was chosen 
as the trophy to symbolize for this 
year’s campaign a decade 
of progress in public ac- 
ceptance of the gas-oper- 
ated automatic refrigerator 
which was introduced to 
the American buying pub- 
lic ten years ago by Servel, 
Inc., manufacturers of Ser- 
vel Electrolux which re- 
cently completed its one- 
millionth refrigerator in its 
plant at Evansville, In- 
diana. The company was a 
collaborator in the “Big 
Birthday Party” campaign. 

The effort of the indi- 
vidual sales person was an 
important factor in the 
campaign just closed, as it 
was in other years, hun- 
dreds of individual awards 
having been made to mem- 
bers of the sales staffs of participating 
companies who made the highest num- 
ber of sales during the drive. 


Triple Refrigerator Sales 


N a special campaign, during June and 

July, featuring an Electrolux gas refrig- 
erator with a choice of either an electric 
roaster grill or an electric kitchen ventil- 
ating fan, Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., Westchester Lighting 
Company and cooperating dealers together 
sold 9,247 gas refrigerators with which 
6,564 roaster grills and 2,470 fans were 
chosen. Of the refrigerators sold, 7,840. re- 
placed ice boxes. Gas refrigerator sales for 
the same period last year in the same territory 
totaled 3,182. 
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Dear Mystery Chef: 


I listen regularly to you. As to gas versus 
electric I looked at both ranges. I even won 
the dinner at an electric demonstration. I 
decided to get a gas range. I’m delighted 
with it and feel sure nothing could offer 
me more than I am getting with this stove 
and it is the last word in beauty. 

Sometimes I wish you could see my 
daughter poring over your book. Last 
Monday when I wanted to make a lemon 
pie, “Be an Artist at the Gas Range’’ was 
missing. When she returned from Drexel 
that evening, she had carried the book to 
school. She must prepare the luncheon on 
Monday of this coming week. 

Mrs. T. R. G. 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 





I feel as you do that a large percentage 
of the so-called pleasant family relation- 
ships is due to well-planned meals. The 
dinner table in so many homes is the time 
of congenial fellowship and what is more 
fun than the whole family joining together 
in popping corn, making pop-corn balls, 
making candy or pulling taffy? I trust that 
your success in teaching others how to be 
an artist at the gas range may ever con- 
tinue. 

Mrs. N. F. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





I heard your broadcast about how you 
happened to take up the art of cooking. It 
is indeed an honor to be a master of arts 
at cooking. Proper diets, food properly 
cooked mean so much,—more than many 
realize. I believe that many a criminal 
might have been saved and taught to live 
to serve God had he come from a Christian 
home and also had a proper diet. 

Mrs. S. R. 
Winnebago, Minn. 





Just finished listening to your program 
and enjoyed it immensely as I always do. 
There is one thing I've wanted to tell you 
for some time and here it is. I thank my 
Heavenly Father for a man who is able to 
stand before a multitude of unseen people 
and give Him the glory for the part He 
has in our daily life. 

Mrs. J. E. L. 
Norfolk, Nebr. 


Congratulations on your broadcast today. 
If more people would advise church at- 
tendance as you did, America would be 
composed of better people and perhaps 
some day there would be no more wars, or 
strikes. If we can learn to love our brother 
as ourselves and “so pass through things 
temporal, that we lose not finally the things 
eternal” there is hope. 

Mrs. W. G. H. 


While I have never been known to write 
to anyone in connection with a broadcast, 
still I feel I should be very unfair were I 
not to tell you at least something of all 
your broadcasts have meant to me. It was 
through your recommendation that we pur- 
chased our new gas stove in January, and I 
have had your cook book for a much 
longer time and refer to it daily. It is by 
far the most valuable help in cooking I 
have ever had. Your voice is a familiar 
and welcome guest each Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Mrs. J. E. F. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


It certainly is a wonderful service to 
have such a fine cook book given us by 
our gas companies, but considerable credit 
belongs to you. I have never seen such a 
fine helpful cook book. I enjoy your broad- 
casts so much. They are very helpful. The 
gas companies are certainly very fortunate 
in having such an able man to advertise for 
them. I agree with you that gas is the best 
fuel to cook with. 

Mrs. T. M. C. 
Cranston, R. I. 





I agree with you about the good food that 
is so hard to find these days. I think you 
are the greatest chef in the world. I cook 
everything from your book and everyone 
wonders that I can cook so well because I 
have only one arm. But I owe it all to you 
and your cook book and I agree with all 
your philosophy about life. You have to 
love to cook to make it a success. 

Mrs. C. S. B. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I am a girl of fourteen, and I listened to 
your program last Saturday. I also tried 
your recipe for the candy you gave over the 
radio called, “Cocoanut Fudge’’ and every- 
body raved about it. 

L..G. 
Springfield, Mass. 


I think it would be very fine for you to 
put out a children’s cook book. I think the 
Mystery Chef Cook Book is the very finest 
on the market. I am considered a very good 
cook myself, as I have baked all the mince 
pies for the New York Women’s Exchange 
for the past 30 years and at one time made 
not less than 15 to 20 cakes everyday for 
them. Your recipes are so economical and 
delicious. 

Mrs. C. D. M. 
New York, N. Y. 


I have just finished baking a cake from 
one of your recipes. It has turned out 
beautifully and I am so grateful to you for 
your book, “Be an Artist at the Gas Range” 
that I feel compelled to drop you this 
“Thank you” note. It is very foreign to me 
to write to people appearing on radio sta- 
tions but I am so pleased and so grateful 
I must say “Thank you” and tell you that 
sincerely and from the bottom of my heart, 
it is the best cook book I've ever used. 
Even the dumbest of the dumb couldn't 
have a failure by following your instruc- 
tions as they are given in simple language 
and are very explicit. 

Miss A. M. C. 
Corona Del Mar, Calif. 





Even England Listens 
to The Chef 


(From The Gas World, London) 


DLY turning the tuning knob of a wireless set a night or two ago we were 
interested more than a little to hear a speaker with a pronounced American 
accent “telling the world” that gas was the most economical, the cleanest, and the 
quickest heating and cooking agent known. It was a short-wave station from 
which this excellently worded advertisement for gas came, and in a little while 
the announcement followed that the National Broadcasting Company of New York 


was responsible for the whole program. 


This simple little affair made us pause and think once more of the potentialities 
of our hundred-year-old source of energy. Three thousand miles away in a land of 
Niagaras and vast power plants actuated therefrom gas still holds its place in the 
national life as a real live force. If that is the case there, what have we to fear here 
despite all “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune?” 

The tonic effect of a broadcast advertisement like the above is very great, and it 
would be a good thing indeed if we in Europe emulated Uncle Sam in the matter. 
Why not a chat on the subject from Radio Normandie or Radio Luxembourg? The 
whole of the British Isles listens in to these stations on Sundays. Perhaps the British 
Commercial Gas Association Advertising Committee will consider the matter sym- 


pathetically? 
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While waiting for one with whom I had 
an appointment Saturday, April 3, I 
listened to part of your broadcast. You and 
your program were new to me but the recipe 
for strawberry shortcake was old in its 
basic idea. When I was a small girl my 
grandparents lived on a large Iowa farm 
and I had four doting uncles for whom I 
would do anything if I thought it would 
please them. One of those things was to 
make strawberry shortcake for them con- 
taining sometimes as many as six or seven 
quarts of berries. It was a very rich and 
palatable dessert but in those days calories 
were not important—men ate and had 
dyspepsia—the ladies ate and had ample 
curves. 

However, for the past fifteen years I have 
been continuously on the road, coast to 
coast and border to border and even in 
other countries; therefore, there has been 
little chance to indulge in the culinary arts. 
I am stationed here for a few weeks and 
have an apartment with an infinitesimal 
kitchen and would very much like to try 
some of the recipes you mentioned are in 
your cook book. Seems funny but this is 
the first letter to anyone connected in any 
way with the radio that I have written. 

Miss S. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





I am indebted to you for several very 
delicious recipes copied via your voice 
through the Ether. I thank you for your 
radio visits to my home. 

Mrs. A. L. B. 
San Diego, Calif. 





I have been a constant listener to your 
broadcasts and am so enthusiastic about 
the recipes you have given. Your recipes 
are certainly positively never-fail. 

Mrs. M. R. 
Arlington, Wash. 





I do not often have the opportunity to 
listen to the radio in the morning, but to- 
day I have had the pleasure of listening to 
you and I was deeply impressed by your 
talk and I feel you must do a very great 
deal of good. For eleven years I have been 
manager, steward, housekeeper, etc., of a 
country club and am deeply interested in 
food—good food. We use pyrofax gas at 
the Club as we are fifty miles out in West- 
chester County. 

Mrs. A. W. H. 
New York, N. Y. 





I’ve been married eighteen months and I 
have enjoyed your programs long before I 
was married. I was very much interested in 
Saturday’s program. I do wish you would 
take the trouble of sending me the “Recipe 
for a Happy Married Life.” I have been 
very happy so far but I do want to make 
sure I will keep it up. So having a written 
recipe before me at all times I am sure I 
won't go wrong. 

Mrs. L. B. K. 
Manchester, Conn. 
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The Mystery Chef, hidden from view in the unique compartment shown above, autographs 

his cookbook for customers of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. Mrs. Mystery Chef and 

the two dogs, Sandy and White Rock, appear at the extreme right. More than 1,000 radio 
fans of the Chef were on hand to have their cookbooks autographed 


I am a devoted listener to your radio pro- 
grams and have copied many recipes and 
tried most of them with great success. I 
wish to thank you for them. 

Mrs. G. C. 
Priest River, Idaho. 


I am a tourist here for the winter and 
have been intensely interested in your talks 
over radio. I live with my daughter in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas and we use gas both to 
cook and for refrigeration. We, like you, 
think nothing equals gas. I thank you for 
the enjoyment I have received from your 
broadcasts. 

Mrs. A. W. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Not a day goes by since I have had your 
booklet that I have not made something 
from your leaflet. I have apples baking 
your way now. Thank you again and know 
that I am sincerely grateful to you and 
your broadcasts. 

Mrs. W. F. 
Washington, D. C. 


This morning’s broadcast was one of the 
finest bits of philosophy I’ve heard in a 
long time. Would it be possible to have a 
copy of your “Silver Wedding Anniver- 
sary’’ recipe? I would so like to pass it on 
to my minister. I can truly vouchsafe for 
the truth of every word although I still have 
sixteen years to go to reach the “Silver 
Day.” It is so important to know the touch 
of the Master Hand in this most intimate 
of associations. 

Mrs. E. T. A. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





A friend of mine purchased an oven con- 
trol gas stove recently and I expect to get 
one like it in the near future when I hope 
to get your cook book. 

Mrs. C. J. 
Florence, N. J. 





Your ‘Silver Anniversary” broadcast 
should be hung and framed in one’s home. 
Should be hung in school rooms. It’s the 
forerunner of advice to youth—something 
to look forward to and use as a rudder on 
life’s voyage. We need such advice and it 
should be broadcast every so often. 

Mrs. E. M. H. 
Mahopac, N. Y. 
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Your Association— 
What It Is ana What It Offers 


V 

HE purposes of 

the five-point 
program of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Labo- 
ratories are expressed 
in the constitution of 
the Association of 
which it is a part— 
“To promote and de- 
velop the gas indus- 
try to the end that 
it may serve to the 
fullest possible ex- 
tent the best interests 
of the public.” It 
serves these purposes 
through (1) develop- 
ing and securing na- 
tional acceptance for 
complete standards of 
construction and per- 
formance for all types 
of gas appliances and 
their accessories; (2) 
testing, certifying and 
annually inspecting 
gas appliances and 
their accessories; (3) 
conducting research 


On May 1, 1925, R. M. Conner, 
then associated with the Portland 
Gas and Coke Company as super- 
visor of that organiza- 
tion’s appliance testing 
laboratory, assumed the 
responsibility of organiz- 
ing and directing the ac- 
tivities of the American 
Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories. 

Mr. Conner was gradu- 
ated from Oregon State 
College in 1915 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Civil Engineering. 
Later he was awarded a 
professional degree in me- 
chanical engineering by 
the same college. He is a 
member of Phi Kappa Phi 
and Tau Beta Phi and in May, 1937, 
was elected to Sigma Xi, national 
honorary scientific fraternity, in rec- 
ognition of his ability and accom- 
plishments in the fields of research 
and engineering. 

After his graduation from college 
Mr. Conner spent ten years with the 
Portland Gas and Coke Company 
with the exception of a period dur- 
ing the World War when he served 
as artillery officer overseas. He served 
in the Transportation, Distribution 
and Utilization departments of the 
Portland Company. He was for a 
time manager of the company’s meter 
and repair shop and later supervisor 
of the company’s testing laboratory. 





R. M. Conner 


He represented the Pacifie Coast 
Gas Association as its Research En- 
gineer as member of the Technical 
Subcommittee on the In- 
vestigation of Gas Poison- 
ing and Asphyxiation Re- 
sulting from the Use of 
Gas Heating Appliances 
in Los Angeles and the 
vicinity. In 1924 he was 
awarded the Gold Medal 
of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association for  signifi- 
eant service as chairman 
of the committee which 
drafted the important 
Gas Appliance Testing 
Code. 

Mr. Conner has been 
active as a member of the 
Baltimore Gas Reference 
Committee and assisted in draw- 
ing up the Baltimore Gas Ap- 
pliance Ordinance which has served 
as a model for similar ordinances 
in other cities for many years. He 
is active in the affairs of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Society 
for Testing Materials and the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. 

Under Mr. Conner’s direction the 
Laboratories have grown from their 
modest start of 1925 to the present 
day complete testing, certification 
and research agency of the Ameri- 
ean Gas Association. 
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that they comply in 
every respect with 
these standards, is an 
indication of the effi- 
ciency and scope of 
the certification and 
testing program as 
carried on under the 
guidance of the Ap- 
proval Requirements 
Committee. The re- 
cent action of that 
committee in adopt- 
ing a ruling requiring 
the use of auxiliary 
tag and label forms 
of the Laboratories’ 
Approval Seal on the 
front of all approved 
gas appliances is ex- 
pected to do still 
more toward further- 
ing the widespread 
acceptance of that 
program. 

The A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements 
Committee is com- 
posed of six represen- 
tatives of leading gas 
companies, seven ex- 








investigations of all types for and in 
behalf of all phases of the industry; 
(4) providing for the use of manu- 
facturers of appliances and other 
member interests of the Association, 
adequate and complete facilities for 
development, test and counsel; and 
(5) assisting in the educational en- 
deavors of the industry through pub- 
lished material and direct instruction. 

The history of the Laboratories is 
one of development and progress. 
Physically they have grown from the 
“borrowed space’ they occupied in 
1925, in the machine shop of the 
East Ohio Gas Company, to the two 
complete plants which house them 
today—the main structure at 1032 
East 62nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the Pacific Coast branch, or- 


ganized in 1930, at 718 Towne Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. That the physical 
growth has been governed entirely 
by the constant and rapid expansion 
of the certification, testing and re- 
search activities is self-evident. 

The work of the A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee, 
which is a Sectional Committee, 
Project Z21, of the American Stand- 
ards Association, has been so success- 
ful that the standards have been re- 
ferred to as “the finest and most 
complete set of workable consumer 
standards that enjoy general applica- 
tion in the public’s interest today.” 
The fact that more than 90% of all 
gas appliances sold in the United 
States and Canada bear the Labora- 
tory Seal of Approval, signifying 


ecutives of large gas appliance man- 
ufacturers from the United States 
and Canada, the director of the Test- 
ing Laboratories and representatives 
from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, U. S. Bureau of Mines, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, the American Home 
Economics Association, Master Plumb- 
ers’ Association, National Safety 
Council, Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Contractors National 
Association, American Institute of 
Architects and Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
This group directs 284 national au- 
thorities and gas industry executives, 
organized into 34 requirements sub- 
committees, whose function it is to 
develop all standards and test pro- 
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cedures applied by the Laboratories 
in testing and certifying appliances 
and accessories. The standards cover 
every important aspect of construc- 
tion and performance of the particu- 
lar variety of gas appliance or ap- 
purtenances in question. 

Services of the Laboratories are 
available to all branches of the in- 
dustry at cost and every effort is 
made to keep that cost as low as pos- 
sible. The cost of carrying out the 
Laboratories’ equipment testing and 
certification program in recent years 
has amounted only to approximately 
5¢ per approved appliance sold in the 
United States and Canada. To min- 
imize the expense of testing such 
work is departmentalized according 
to classes of appliances with certain 
testing engineers assigned to each 
such department specializing in the 
testing of that particular type of 
equipment. Certificates of Approval 
or Listing issued when the appliance 
or accessory has met all require- 
ments are valid for the remainder of 
that year. If the annual visit by 
Laboratories’ inspectors shows that 
products are being manufactured ac- 
cording to requirements, certificates 
are renewable annually for a period 
of five years at which time the ap- 
pliance must be submitted for re- 
testing. 


Factory Inspections 

Laboratories’ inspectors travel be- 
tween 60,000 and 75,000 miles an- 
nually, visiting the factories of each 
producer of certified goods, which 
extend from Montreal to Dallas. In 
addition to insuring that appliances 
are being manufactured exactly as 
were the models originally approved 
by the Laboratories and to extend 
certification for another year, it is 
the function of inspectors to assist 
manufacturers in every way, to ex- 
tend certification from currently ap- 
proved models to others sufficiently 
similar in design and construction, 
and to clarify the value of the ap- 
proval program by conference with 
dealer and gas company officials, In- 
spectors are carefully routed to keep 
the expenses of such trips as low as 
possible. With the organization of 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the Labo- 
ratories in 1930, inspection costs for 


the West Coast industry were re- 
duced and better service in that sec- 
tion was made available than had 
theretofore been possible. 

The advantages of a central agency 
for testing and research activities are 
obvious: It provides ideal facilities 
and trained personnel at the service 
of all member companies of the 
American Gas Association; it avoids 
duplication of effort on the part of 
individual gas companies and manu- 
facturers by carrying on research in- 
vestigations of mutual interest to a 
number of companies and making 
available to the entire industry the 
information and data resulting there- 
from. 

A. G. A. Research 


Research at the Laboratories cov- 
ers completely the many and varied 
phases of the gas industry's opera- 
tions and includes such subjects as 
industrial gas research, investigation 
of gas savers, flue eliminators and 
devices, and attachable solid tops, 
comparison of gas and competitive 
fuels for domestic use, an investiga- 
tion of pipe joints and a five and one- 
half year investigation of gas mixing. 

The important and comprehensive 
investigation on Pipe Joints, extend- 
ing over a period of five years, not 
only resulted in the development of 
complete standards for Bell-Joint 
Clamps and Mechanical Joints for 
Cast Iron Pipe, but also opened up a 
new field of equipment testing and 
certification for the Laboratories. 

As a result of the investigation on 
gas mixing, the most complete scien- 


* tific guide available on that subject, 


including three bulletins on mixed 
gases, has been placed at the disposal 
of the gas industry. The Laboratories 
have also acted as consultants to util- 
ities companies in gas mixing prob- 
lems, this service being available to 
them at cost. 

A number of bulletins with exten- 
sive basic information on the appli- 
cation of gas to industrial processes 
has been made available to the in- 
dustry as a result of the industrial 
gas research carried out under the 
supervision of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research, covering the 
elimination of burner noise in indus- 
trial gas burners and combustion sys- 
tems, characteristics of burning gas 
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with preheated air, combustion space 
requirements for industrial gas fur- 
maces, and the effects of operating 
temperatures on the combustion of 
industrial gas. 

Domestic Gas Research is carried 
on at the Laboratories under the 
direction of the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research which was or- 
ganized in 1935. This committee 
is composed of several manufacturer 
members and the engineering execu- 
tives of leading utility companies 
throughout the country. Current 
studies undertaken in this field cover 
the fundamentals of design and per- 
formance of gas ranges and gas 
water heaters. A bulletin on Domes- 
tic Gas Range Research published 
and distributed in 1936 resulted in 
greatly improved overall perform- 
ance of many ranges, particularly in 
the maintaining of low oven temper- 
atures, top burner efficiency and in- 
sulation. 

The improvement of test equip- 
ment, precision instruments and tech- 
nical apparatus for the accurate and 
complete engineering investigations 
carried on by the Association in 
Cleveland and Los Angeles and the 
development of several important 
new devices for specific purposes are 
other phases of the Laboratories’ 
general program. 


Aid to Manufacturers 

The provision of facilities and ex- 
pert counsel for manufacturers is 
one of the five important functions 
of the Association’s Laboratories. 
Both the Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Laboratories have set aside test rooms 
and equipment for the use of visiting 
manufacturers in developing and 
conducting trial tests on appliances 
which will eventually be submitted 
to the Laboratories for approval. 

The contribution of the Testing 
Laboratories to the educational ef- 
forts of the Association take the 
form of publication of research bul- 
letins, technical reports and general 
literature, cooperation with schools, 
colleges, and universities, and in- 
struction of home service representa- 
tives, service and installation men, 
plumbers, dealers, and homemakers. 

General guidance of the Labora- 
tories and their relation to the indus- 
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try and the Association is afforded 
by the Laboratories’ Managing Com- 
mittee which approves expansion 
programs, establishes fundamental 
policies for the operation of the Lab- 
oratories, sets fees for testing and in- 
spection, and inspects the Laborato- 
ries annually. 

The American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories in serving as 
the technical agency of the gas in- 
dustry in the development of stand- 
ards, the testing and certifying of 
gas-burning appliances and conduct- 
ing research activities, is fulfilling 
needs which have been evident since 
gas was first used in the home for 
purposes other than lighting, namely, 
that of eliminating from use gas ap- 
pliances of inferior construction and 
performance. To the industry, the 
Laboratories’ five-point program has 
meant a complete set of nationally 
accepted standards, approved as 
American Standard by the American 
Standards Association, for every 
type of domestic and commercial gas 
appliance and appliance accessory; 
has eliminated the addition of unsafe 
products in the field; provided better 
appliances from the standpoint of 
safety, efficiency, durability and flex- 
ibility; reduced production costs 
through standardization and concen- 
tration of effort; provided produc- 
tion and distribution data; afforded 
expert counsel and facilities for test- 
ing; provided rules for better instal- 
lation and the more intelligent use 
of gas appliances; as well as, no 
doubt, improved public relations. 

A wider variety of better, more 
usable appliances with modern de- 
signs, higher efficiencies and stronger 
architecture is the contribution of the 





Laboratories to the gas-using public. 

It may reasonably be expected that 
the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratories will continue to 
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serve these and other purposes, as 
time goes on, in “the best interests 
of the American gas industry and of 
the public.” 





Henry M. Brundage Is Dead 


ENRY M. 
BRUNDAGE, 
former _ vice-presi- 
dent, Consolidated 
Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., 
died on July 17, at 
the age of 64, in 
the United Hos- 
pital, Port Chester, 
N. Y., after an ill- 
ness of five months. 
A native of White 
Plains, N. Y., at an 
early age Mr. Brun- 
dage had moved with his family to Port 
Chester, N. Y., where nearly a half cen- 
tury ago he made his start in the business 
world as an employee of the Abendroth 
Brothers Foundry. Reporting to work 
ahead of his fellows on his first job, he 
was called upon to ring the foundry bell 
at 6:55 A.M., daily, to start the plant's 
working day. His next position was with 
the People’s, later the First National Bank 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., with which he 
remained four years, working up to the 
position of paying teller. 

A start in the utility business, which be- 
came his life work, followed on December 
11, 1894, when he went to work in the 
general office of The Standard Gas Light 
Company, a predecessor of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, Inc., at 
71 Broadway, New York City. In 1901 he 
was transferred to the United Electric 
Light and Power Company, from which he 
was again transferred two years later to 
the Consolidated Gas Company, with 


H. M. Brundage 


which he remained until his retirement on 
December 11, 1934—just forty years after 
he started to work for the Consolidated 
System. He was successively accounting de- 
partment chief clerk, controller, assistant 


secretary, secretary, and for ten years vice- 
president of the company. All matters per- 
taining to accounting, auditing, insurance, 
taxation and related matters were within his 
jurisdiction. 

A.G.A. Treasurer 

During his forty years of service in the 
gas industry Mr. Brundage was identified 
with national, state and local public utility 
organizations. He was treasurer of the 
American Gas Association from 1920 to 
1926 and president of the Empire State 
Gas and Electric Association in 1926. In 
the local field he was the founder and first 
president of the Society of Gas and Elec- 
trict Accountants. He had been a member of 
the Society of Gas Lighting, the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society and the National 
Electric Light Association. His work on a 
uniform classification of accounts for the 
utility industry was regarded as a major 
contribution to his chosen field. 

At the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Brundage was vice-president, secretary of 
Board of Trustees and secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Consolidated 
Gas Company; director in the Central 
Union Gas Company, New Amsterdam Gas 
Company, New York Carbide and Acety- 
lene Company, Northern Union Gas Com- 
pany and The Standard Gas Light Com- 
pany; director and secretary of The Astoria 
Light, Heat and Power Company; vice- 
president and secretary of the Tarrytown 
Terminal Corporation; assistant secretary 
of the Westchester Lighting Company; and 
director and treasurer of Green Mountain 
Lake Farms, Inc. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Jessie Bentley, two sons, Willis R. Brund- 
age of Kingston, N. Y. and Henry M., Jr., 
of Washington, D. C., a brother, Edward 
Brundage of New York, and five grand- 
children. 





Proposed Gas Industry Building at New York World's Fair—1939 
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Home Service Today and Tomorrow 


HE A. G. A. 
MONTHLY of 
May carried a quo- 
tation. It said, 
“Let us give our 
history a rest. The 
very fact that we 
have been active 
and successful for 
more than a cen- 
Elizabeth Sweeney ‘uty leads some 
people to assume 
that we are old-fashioned.” The words 
are Sir David Milne-Watson’s. The 
history of Home Service is such a brief 
and modest one that I think it can be 
mentioned without fear of inviting that 
stigma. There are few Home Service 
departments that are more than ten 
years old—15 years at the most. In 
1930 there were only 325 companies 
having Home Service departments. To- 
day, there are around 500, and more 
than 1,200 girls engaged in the work. 
Most of this increase has been in the 
last three years—which, to me, seems 
adequate proof of the value of the 
work. 





Home Service Aims 


The three aims of Home Service— 
To increase good public relations; to 
increase the sale of gas appliances; and 
to increase the sale of gas—have never 
changed. But the emphasis has shifted. 
Primarily, I think, every Home Service 
department concentrated on that first 
objective—to increase good public re- 
lations, Today, the emphasis has shifted 
to the sales and load building assist- 
ance Home Service can render. 

There are many reasons for this. The 
intensive promotional program within 
the industry is one. The development 
of a new selling technique is another. 
‘We are all familiar with today’s theory 
that we are no longer selling “things.” 
We sell “advantages.” If any one can 
mame an arm of this industry better 
prepared than is Home Service to sell 
the advantages of gas cookery, gas re- 


Address before A. G. A. New York—New 
Jersey Regional Gas Sales Conference, Rye, 
N. Y., June 10, 1937. 


By ELizABETH SWEENEY 


Chairman, Home Service Committee 


frigeration and gas water heating— 
I'll pause to listen. 

Just how can we help sell these 
“advantages”? First, I think through 
demonstrations. That’s only one way 
but I mention it first because I know 
that demonstrations have, in some 
quarters, been given a bad name—and, 
undeservedly. If there remains a com- 
pany whose Home Service department 
has not adopted for its demonstration 
program, the sales-slanted demonstra- 
tion of appliances rather than the old 
style food preparation demonstration, 
then the fault lies with that company. 
I think there can be no Home Service 
girl in the country who has not read 
about, listened to, or given  sales- 
slanted demonstrations of appliances. 
Our Home Service Committee this year 
considered the universal demand for 
ways in which to dramatize so-called 
Cooking Schools, and with no strain 
whatever upon the imagination, and 
drawing only upon experiences of var- 
ious gas companies throughout the 
country, 16 variations or ways of in- 
jecting drama into demonstration pro- 
grams were found. 

The question arises every now and 
again ‘Are Demonstrations Needed ?” 


Well, the gas industry has agreed that 
advertising is needed to the tune of a 
half million dollars—and unless I mis- 
understand this national advertising 
campaign of ours, its intent is to con- 
stantly remind the public of the mod- 
ernity of gas appliances. Perhaps I 
should say “acquaint’’ rather than “re- 
mind.” A survey made by Daniel Starch 
and Staff tells us that 14 of the house- 
wives in the country don’t know that 
gas ranges are modern! Below are the 
questions asked thousands of women, 
probably most of whom are using gas, 
and their answers. 


Public Uneducated 


It’s an appalling figure—7¥4 mil- 
lion women think electricity is better, 
because they don’t know about gas. 
Whenever I hear a Home Service girl 
say that she can’t believe it is necessary 
to recount at every demonstration, the 
story of the modern features of the 
range she is working with—or when a 
utility man calmly remarks that he is 
curtailing his demonstration program 
because the women in his community 
have all been reached many times over 
through demonstrations—I want to 
shout the evidence of these figures at 
them. You and I know that today’s gas 
range has everything the electric ranges 
have, but 14 our women customers 





Question: Do new gas ranges have: 


























% Said Yes % Don't Know 
WRONG MONE S53 ks sear tae bese 52 48 
Automatic oven heat control ..................000- 57 43 
WE WON MINOR oe oii 6 vk odo snc vac deals 51 49 
CP MIE ane os esha cu Pea Ra ET poe kcees ee 50 50 
0 EE PE ee ae SEL eee ee 36 64 
Question: How do Gas and Electric 

ranges compare in: 

% Said % Said % Said % Said 

Gas Best Electricity Best Same Don’t Know 
Speed OF cocking oc. oss cs cases 56 15 11 18 
Coolness in cooking ............. 7 58 1 34 
Best cooking results ............. 8 45 8 39 
BOT Pt oe 2 65 3 30 
Automatic controls .............. 0 28 18 54 
| errors eee 4 35 22 39 
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don’t know. Advertise, to be sure! 
And, remember that the sales-slanted 
presentation of modern gas appliances 
through Home Service demonstration 
programs is advertising of the smartest 
kind. 

Doubtless most of you are familiar 
with the information on “Why Women 
Buy Modern Gas Ranges’’ as described 
in a recent Interim Bulletin of the 
Commercial Section of the A. G. A. 
This was based on a survey made in 
Chicago by Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. with several hundred recent 
purchasers of new gas ranges. Their 
findings were, substantially, those of 
the Starch survey. Women are not at 
all familiar with the many operating 
advantages of modern gas ranges. This 
was one obvious forced conclusion in 
the Chicago survey and the second was 
that if they were generally familiar 
with them, the resistance to gas range 
sales would be greatly reduced. Surely, 
in the light of such evidence we must 
agree that the sales-slanted demonstra- 
tion of appliances should occupy a 
prominent place in Home Service pro- 
grams. 


Home Calls 


How else can Home Service help sell 
the “advantages” of gas: Through our 
Home Call work. 

The Home Service worker who is 
handling a customer range complaint 
call has an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to tell that customer about the 
features of new gas ranges. She can 
help her to make the best use of what 
she has, to be sure, but let’s abandon 
the defensive attitude toward obsolete 
appliances and tell our customers about 
the new. Remember, half of them don’t 
know! 

And when Home Service girls are 
making the routine follow-up and in- 
struction call they can be trained to take 
a promotional attitude, too. It is a fact 
that the woman who has just purchased 
a new appliance has become keenly 
kitchen-conscious. I remember a cus- 
tomer who had just bought a new re- 
frigerator telling me that it “laughed at 
the rest of her kitchen.” Here is a 
chance, through the use of that newest 
sales tool—"Kitchen Planning’’ to lead 
that customer on to a concrete desire 
for other modern appliances. 


*New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
Geneva, N. 


The gas industry was one of the 
pioneers in the field of Kitchen Plan- 
ning. It isn’t a very new thought to 
you, is it, but it has acquired a new 
significance because this sales tool 
which our industry has been talking 
about for the last five years has been 
adopted by our competitors—and how 
they are wielding it! 

The A. G. A. Kitchen Moderniza- 
tion Committee is doing a splendid 
work in awakening the gas industry to 
the possibilities in this field. The ma- 
terial which Harry Swenson has been 
bombarding us with recently has con- 
tained practical, simplified suggestions 
suitable for adoption by any interested 
company. And, that should mean every 
gas company in the country. We must 
abandon the idea that Kitchen Plan- 
ning must be a costly, an elaborate, op- 
eration. 


Modernization Bureau 

My own company is representative 
of the many companies serving several 
small cities and villages.* We have 
found that a Home Modernization Bu- 
reau is neither an unwieldly nor an 
impractical notion. And, it seems to 
me that the company failing to draft 
insome Service in this movement is 
making a mistake. We, in the gas in- 
dustry, can look for little outside as- 
sistance. This is our problem,.to be 
met and dealt with within our own 
companies. The task of educating our 
salesmen is in itself a huge one. They 
are not enthusiastic about this kitchen 
planning story because it sounds in- 
volved and complicated. They need in- 
formation, simply but completely pre- 
sented and I think your Home Service 
departments can teach them. Your com- 
petitors are recognizing that Home 
Service has its place in this work and, 
if it is of importance for the electric 
utility to make use of Home Service, in 
addition to all the service available 
from national manufacturers, how dou- 
bly important that we in the gas indus- 
try do, too. 

I sometimes think we have been 
much too unromantic about this busi- 
ness of selling appliances. We have 
talked too much about our service get- 
ting women owt of the kitchen. The 
average woman believes that she spends 
most of her time there, whether she 
does or not. She thinks she is a hard 
worker. Why argue with her? Let's 
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glorify this job of hers. Let’s make her 
think that workshop of hers must be 
of the very best. And, let’s not fail to 
understand what she wants in a kitchen. 
Here, once again, enters Home Service. 

A short time ago I heard a man 
identified with the Kitchen Planning 
service of a large electric appliance 
manufacturer speak. He told us that 
we must educate our customers up to 
the standard of efficient kitchens. That 
there is no need for the family to use 
the kitchen as a dining center. That 
the bathroom is the place for the chil- 
dren to wash their hands before lunch. 
Well, I don’t agree with him. If more 
than half the families in this country 
eat at least 14 meals a week in the 
kitchen,—and they do—let’s not take 
time out to revolutionize their living 
habits. Let’s plan for them the kitchen 
that fills their need. Let’s make it such 
a comfortable, convenient and attractive 
spot that they will enjoy those 14 meals. 

All this involves working with our 
sales departments and with our sales- 
men. It can and it should be done. 
It involves to some extent a revision 
of Home Service programs and of the 
average conception of what Home 
Service can do. 


History May Re peat 

But this industry has faced revisions 
before. We were once, so history tells 
us, lighting companies, but when we 
were forced to, we shifted our atten- 
tion from lighting to the cooking field. 
Then we added the water heating load 
and along came house heating. When 
the old distribution system was taxed 
to capacity we had often to add to the 
main size and sometimes we found a 
new source of supply. 

We may have to do this in Home 
Service. The average department is 
taxed to capacity now, but if these new 
fields are worth invading, we can add 
to the size of the Home Service de- 
partments if and when needed. I recall 
stating when I was on a sales program 
a year or two ago that one Home Serv- 
ice girl to every 5,000 customers was 
considered a desirable ratio in some 
companies. The statement aroused some 
discussion and disagreement. Today, 
one electric utility in this country em- 
ploys 88 Home Service girls—one to 
every 2,000 meters and I heard recently 
that they are considering enlarging the 
staff. Too few workers in the average 
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Home Service department is the answer 
to many an executive’s complaint of 
mediocre attainment. 

An officer of one large gas company 
—an executive prominent in our in- 
dustry, and a man with whom many 
of you have worked on committees— 
recently went on record as follows: 


“I feel that there is a very definite trend 
to expanding Home Service activities. In 
attending three conferences within the past 
two months this subject has been brought 
up each time although the three groups 
were entirely different. I believe that the 
scope of the work handled by the Home 
Service departments is due to have con- 
siderable expansion, probably in Public Re- 
lations and even Employee Relations. Also 
I feel a tendency toward a breakdown in the 
New Business expenditures between obtain- 
ing new load, reclaiming lost load, retain- 
ing present load. Certainly Home Service 
offers the logical solution to the latter two 
breakdowns.” 


In that last sentence of his lies the 
justification for my belief that Home 


Service, tomorrow, will be given new 
Opportunities for usefulness. “Retain- 
ing present load and reclaiming lost 
load’’"—surely any department will 
grow, which can play a part in solving 
these two big problems of our business. 
I learned recently of a plan in progress 
in a New England company. A list 
was made of every address that has not 
had an active meter since August, 1936. 
After deleting from the list the obvious 
“deadwood,” representing those loca- 
tions which had been torn down, etc., 
they found 70% could be considered 
potential users. They assigned one man 
to the task of learning why gas was not 
now being used. He found the main 
reasons for these customers not return- 
ing are that they: 
1—Purchased oil equipment, 
2—Had a fear of gas because of small 
children, 
3—That gas is too expensive, 
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4—Some conflict with the gas company 
in the past, 
5—Electric ranges. 
The first three represent the vast ma- 
jority. This company reports: “We 
have been able to turn these cards over 
to the Sales Department and recovered 
some business. However, it has de- 
veloped that a man is not the proper 
contact for this work and we feel that 
it would be much better to have it as a 
function of the Home Service Depart- 
ment. We are, at the present time, at- 
tempting to work it in their program.” 
There are several companies finding 
Home Service useful in a tie-in with 
the Commercial and Industrial Sales 
departments. In one instance, a bakery 
tempted to substitute a competitive fuel 
was saved and some test baking by the 
Home Service department played an 
important part. 


(Continued on page 327) 





Gas Exhibit at Home Economics Meeting 





Exhibit of Kansas City Gas Company at the A.H.E.A. Convention 


HE annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21 to 24, had a 
registration of over 2,100, including teachers 
and students of Home Economics, hospital 
dietitians, social workers, home service di- 
rectors and home economists in the business 
field. 
A large array of educational exhibits was 
a feature of the meeting. One especially 
noteworthy was that of the Kansas City 
Gas Company, consisting of a five-section 
exhibit with the principal headings: “Gas 
Is Cooler,” “Gas Is Cleaner’ and “Gas Is 
Faster.” The manufacturers of gas appli- 
ances cooperated with the gas company in 


setting up this unusually attractive display. 
There was remarkably fine interest shown 
by those in attendance. One attendant at 
the exhibit was heard to remark, “This 
crowd asks more questions than any group 
I have ever seen at a convention; good 
sensible ones too, the kind of questions the 
whole gas industry ought to know more 
about.” 

The convention program was divided into 
many sections, with home service people 
being particularly interested in the sections 
of the Home Economics in Business group, 
Food and Nutrition, Institution Manage- 
ment and Housing. At a general sessions’ 
program the subject of “The Growth of 


Consumer Influence in the Retail Field” 
was effectively presented by Harold Bright 
man, chairman of the Merchandising Divi- 
sion of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, in which he outlined the progress 
that business was making in meeting the 
widespread interest in consumer buying 
problems. 

The Gas Service Company of Kansas 
City entertained at a luncheon during the 
convention, complimentary to the home 
service directors from gas and electric 
companies in attendance. There were about 
fifty directors present. Betty Boyle, home 
service director of the company, presided 
as hostess. 























Colorful, friendly, and with an Old World atmos- 
phere, the kitchen of The American Home has 
modern scientific equipment and step-saving ar- 
rangements to bring it strictly up to date and make 
it convenient and workable for testing and photo- 
graphing rect pes and trying out new equipment 


A complete self-contained kitchen centering about 
gas equipment forms the western. half of the Ex- 
perimental Kitchen of McCall's Magazine. Here the 
floor plan illustrates the approved L-shaped kitchen. 
A vibrant shade of red, used with metal, contrasts 
brightly with the white equipment 


Even the casual observer notes at first glance that there is a place 

for everything within convenient reach of the worker in this gas- 

equipped kitchen at The Ladies Home Journal Workshop. The back- 

ground is one of the new shades of red, with a few telling accessories 
of delphinium blue 
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A busy place is this Tasting-Testing Kitchen of Better Homes rm : ; 
and Gardens at Des Moines, lowa, where well over 200 recipes A newly installed ar a Good peng 
are tested every month. This scene showing a large gas range Institute, equipped with gas range and gas refrig- 


is proof that the kitchen is equipped for speed and action erator. This is one of several kitchens the Institute 
; has for testing foods and equipment, and for de- 


veloping menus, recipes and cooking methods 


This newest of magazine kitchens at 
Pictorial Review-Delineator, where all 
kitchen tests are made, shows a white 
modern gas range and white cabinets in a 
setting of apricot painted walls. The ac- 
centing note in trimming and accessories 


is delphinium blue 


Modern gas equipment as arranged in one 

of the kitchen centers of the Home Service 

Center, Woman's Home Companion. 

Here shades of blue create a striking 

background for the white equipment and 

illustrate that this is a very pleasant and 
liveable color. 


nt of the kitchens of seven 


ding women’s magazines, 


ment and accessories used 
g and other purposes. 
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Evaluating Natural Gas Companies’ 


E soundness of the security be- 

hind the senior obligations of well 
organized and operated companies in 
the business of producing, transporting 
and distributing natural gas has been 
understood for many years by large 
numbers of investors. While this group 
has steadily grown, there are still some 
who continue to think of the natural 
gas business as it was in the early days 


of prospecting. 


Companies Classified 

The term ‘‘natural gas company’’ is 
extremely broad. It includes companies 
carrying on different phases of the busi- 
ness, some of which are more specula- 
tive than others. A study of these, from 
the initial work of production to the 
final activities concerned with retail 
marketing, indicates that natural gas 
companies may be classified about as 
follows: 


1. Companies which sell in the pro- 
ducing fields gas taken from their 
own wells or under contract from 
others. 


2. Companies which transport to a 
wholesale market gas taken from 
their own wells or purchased from 
others. 


3. Companies which transport to and 
distribute in various markets gas 
taken from their own wells or pur- 
chased from others. 

4. Companies which distribute to in- 
dustrial, domestic and other users 
gas purchased from companies in 
group 2. 


Of the factors which are of help in 
determining the investment rating of 
the securities of any natural gas com- 
pany, some are more important to com- 
panies in one classification than in 
another. The necessity for an adequate 
supply including ample reserves of gas 
is common to all. 

Natural gas is produced either in 
the presence of oil or from wells in 
which there are no indications of oil. 


* Reprinted from Stone & Webster Bulletin, 
June, 1937. 


By Pau R. Taytor 


Stone & Webster Service Corp., New York 


In order that oil may be produced con- 
stantly and in paying quantities from a 
well where gas is present, it is neces- 
sary that definite quantities of the gas 
be taken regularly. On the other hand, 
gas which is produced from wells con- 
taining no oil can be taken at will. The 
most desirable source probably would 
be a dry gas field protected against 
drainage by control of the remainder 
of the area under long term leases. 
Adding to the control of such areas 
contracts for casing-head gas from oil 
wells is also desirable, as the latter 
when obtainable is usually priced lower 
than dry gas. When the entire supply 
is obtained from oil wells, the situation 
is apt to be unfavorable as, generally, 
the life of such wells is relatively short, 
and the company taking the gas must 
enjoy a high load factor in order to 
utilize fully and regularly the available 
gas. 
Gas Reserves 

One might think that companies in 
group 2 should own sufficient reserves 
to cover all their requirements and 
should develop them only as rapidly 
as the market requires. It is very costly, 
however, to carry proven reserves over 
a long period of years. The invest- 
ment in proven reserves is high and 
the capitalized cost of lease rentals on 
undeveloped acreage mounts rapidly. 
Usually it is desirable to have some of 
the proven acreage in the hands of 
other producers who are interested 
only in selling gas in the field. 

It is obvious that if a natural gas 
project is to appear attractive, the ex- 
tent of the reserves must be definitely 
established and be sufficient to permit 
the amortization and retirement of the 
investment before they are exhausted. 
Accurate estimates of the size of re- 
serves can be secured from reliable 
geologists. It is also important that 
they be controlled in such a manner 
that they will be continuously available 
to the company without danger of 


drainage by competing producers. The 
cost of procuring gas from these re- 
serves can be ascertained, since drill- 
ing costs are generally known. In cases 
where large amounts of gas are pur- 
chased, it is important to ascertain 
whether the purchase contracts are with 
dependable producers and firm for a 
considerable length of time at reason- 
able prices. 

The pipe line system for transport- 
ing the gas is an important considera- 
tion when examining companies in 
groups 2 and 3. It is, of course, a 
product of engineering. Careful de- 
sign, including the proper spacing of 
compressor stations, is necessary in 
order to assure adequate capacity for 
the future. If construction has been 
properly supervised, losses through 
leakage and maintenance charges are 
minimized. 

Natural Gas Market 

The market for natural gas is ex- 
tremely broad, being limited only by 
the relative price of competing fuels. 
Competition from coal and oil in some 
localities may force the price of gas so 
low as to show little profit after meet- 
ing production and _ transportation 
costs, and make it impossible to sup- 
ply industrial users at a profit. If much 
of the gas is sold to industrial plants 
or to distributors whose principal cus- 
tomers are industrial plants, gross 
earnings may fluctuate widely with the 
business cycle. A well diversified mar- 
ket with a generous portion of the gas 
taken by commercial and residential 
users enhances the prospects for a well 
sustained level of gross earnings. 

The market of companies in groups 
3 and 4 frequently enjoys a measure of 
protection through state laws provid- 
ing that companies distributing a util- 
ity product such as gas must secure 
proper “‘certificates of convenience and 
necessity’’ from their State Regulatory 
Commissions. Long term and broad 
franchises are desirable wherever possi- 
ble, but it does not always follow that 
the lack of a desirable franchise is ob- 
jectionable. Well informed investors 
would hesitate to risk any amount of 
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capital in a new system that sought to 
compete with an existing company, 
even though the latter might have no 
satisfactory franchise. 

The valuation of a property is of 
particular importance when examining 
its capitalization and considering the 
return which it can earn. Valuations 
determined by reputable engineers are 
entirely dependable. In examining com- 
panies falling in groups 3 and 4, it is 
important to note if equipment neither 
used nor useful in the operation of the 
property has been segregated. This is 
pertinent to companies which have 
changed from artificial to natural gas 
and have not completed the retirement 
of manufacturing plants no longer use- 
ful. 

Rates 


The price obtained for gas by com- 
panies in the different classifications 
varies widely. Rates established by com- 
panies in group 1 are determined gen- 
erally by the cost of producing the gas. 
In areas where gas is at shallow depths 
in large quantities, the rate should be 
less than in areas where the wells are 
small or relatively much deeper. Com- 
panies in group 2 should establish rea- 
sonable rates for gas delivered at city 
gates for distribution by companies in 
the 4th group. The continued prosper- 
ity of the former is dependent upon the 
latter’s ability to sell gas in large 
quantities at a satisfactory profit. The 
contract arrangements between such 
companies must be carefully examined 
when determining the prospects for 
companies in either group. Companies 
in groups 3 and 4 usually are subject 
to the supervision of public service 
commissions. In recent years most of 
them have established promotional 
rates which have increased the sale of 
gas, and which have received the ap- 
proval of the public and of the regula- 
tory commissions. 

Provisions for property retirement 
and depletion of gas reserves should 
be generous, especially in the case of 
depletion, since nature is not replacing 
the product taken from the ground. 
There is no reason for not setting up 
a reserve covering the intangible cost 
of securing the company’s own pro- 
duction that will completely retire such 
costs when the life of the field is 
ended. 


The natural gas business has become 
less speculative in the past few years 
due to the improvement of geologic 
technique and the discovery of enor- 
mous quantities of gas. With the estab- 
lishment of the industry on a sound 
basis, there is a trend on the part of 
State commissions toward strict regula- 
tion of the return on the property in- 
vestment. Federal regulation of those 
companies whose operations are inter- 
state may be imposed in the near future 
if legislation now pending before 
Congress is enacted. As the speculative 
possibilities of the business pass, a 
necessary change occurs in manage- 
ment. Matters of operation, finance, 
taxes, public relations, and sales poli- 
cies are placed in the hands of special- 
ists to insure well guided and efficient 
administration. Management is a vital 
consideration when determining the 
merit of investment in this field. 


Odorization of Gas Started 


in Texas 


DORIZATION of natural gas in the 

300 towns served by the Lone Star 
Gas Company was started late in July by 
company engineers, in accordance with a 
law passed by the Texas Legislature. The 
odorant was introduced into Lone Star’s 
main line at Gordon on July 26 and on 
the following day at Trinidad. The entire 
project was scheduled to be completed in 
less than a month, with the odorant to be 
introduced at Chillicothe, and Fox and Hol- 
lis, Oklahoma, and a number of intermedi- 
ate pipe line points. From these points the 
odorant travels to the various towns and 
cities over the system. 


Order Issued 


Lone Star engineers pointed out that the 
odorant is used only to permit the detec- 
tion of leaks; it does not create a hazard, 
and has no effect on the usefulness of gas 
as a fuel. When the gas is burned, no 
odor is noticeable, and it gives off no nau- 
seating fumes nor any gas injurious to 
clothing, rugs, drapes or furniture. 

To some persons the odorant smells like 
fumes from a refinery, to others like burn- 
ing rubber, but it is distinctly noticeable 
if a leak in a line exists or if a cock or 
burner is left open and unlighted. 

The Texas Railroad Commission on 
July 27 issued its order promulgating rules 
for injection of malodorants in gas sold 
for private and commercial use. Lone Star 
began its odorization project prior to is- 
suance of the order to have the work com- 
pleted before the fall and winter demand 
for gas starts, officials pointed out. 

The order directs that the malodorant 
used shall be harmless and neither toxic 
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nor nauseating, non-corrosive to steel, iron, 
brass, bronze or leather, and insoluble in 
water. No specific type of the malodorant 
agent is specified but when introduced into 
liquefied petroleum gas must be of such 
distinctive odor as to indicate the presence 
of gas in concentrations not greater than 
one-half of 1 per cent by volume, and in 
natural gas to indicate the presence of con- 
centrations not greater than 1 per cent by 
volume. 

Advertisements advising customers that 
the company was to odorize its gas ap- 
peared in newspapers over the system. The 
advertisements pointed out that consumers 
should call their plumbers in case of a leak 
in piping or connections. Many newspapers 
over the system carried articles announcing 
the odorization project. 

—Blue Blaze News 


Natural Gas Veteran 
Resigns Post 


L. MONT- 
«GOMERY, 
who was affiliated 
with the Gas Serv- 
ice Company prop- 
erties for many 
years, has resigned 
as president and a 
director of the 
American Pipe Line 
Company due to ill 
health. 

Mr. Montgomery 
H. L. Montgomery iis a veteran in the 

gas business, having 
started in 1905 at Denver, Colo., with the 
Denver Gas & Electric Co. After holding 
positions with utility companies in Auburn, 
N. Y., Newark, Ohio, and Atlantic City, 
N. J., he was appointed in 1919 new busi- 
ness manager of the natural gas properties 
of The Empire Companies with headquar- 
ters in Bartlesville. 

In 1920 he was elected manager of the 
natural gas division. In 1925 he was made 
manager of the Cities Service Gas Company 
which position he held until 1935 when he 
became president of the American Pipe 
Line Company. 

For many years he was active in the 
operation of the Natural Gas Department 
of the American Gas Association as well as 
being closely identified with the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association. 





Joins Standard Gas 


ENRY J. SWEENEY has joined the 

Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion, covering the territory of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Virginia, and parts of West 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Mr. Sweeney has had long experience 
in the gas range business, and for several 
years was sales supervisor for Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Light & Power Co., of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Australia’s “Progress House” Uses Gas 


QUIPPED with gas air condition- 
E ing plant, an American gas range 
and a gas water heater, “Progress 
House” in Melbourne, Australia, has 
attracted thousands of visitors since it 
was opened last October. Sponsored 
as an advertising venture by Mel- 
bourne’s leading department store, The 
Myer Emporium, Ltd., the house was 
built on a former parking area, alongside 
the store, facing a main thoroughfare 
and flanked by high buildings. While 
the house is not likely to be perma- 
nently located on the site, it was built 
as it would have been built for the 
permanent residence of some suburban- 
ite, according to W. B. Edwards of the 
Colonial Gas Association. 

The kitchen is laid out on modern 
lines, with working space around the 
walls. The gas range is an American 
model with time and temperature con- 
trols, and automatic lighting. An in- 
stantaneous type water heater fits 
snugly into the kitchen cupboards. 
Fresh air—warmed or cooled accord- 
ing to the season—is carried into the 
whole house through grills at floor level. 

The house is a unique advertisement 
not alone for gas and gas appliances, 
but for a whole range of domestic 
needs. 








Above—Progress House, 

Melbourne, Australia. 

Note the attractive gar- 

den which grew’ over- 
night 





















waxed walnut hall table, shown 
above, comes air that has been 
warmed and filtered by the gas | 


Through the vent below the | 


air conditioning unit. Every room 

is provided with a vent, and the 

temperature is automatically con- 
trolled from one single point 


The kitchen, equipped with American gas } 
range and instantaneous gas water heater 
(surrounded by cupboards at left) 
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Personal and Otherwise 


Farnsworth Heads Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. 


LECTION of 

E. M. Farns- 
worth, Jr., as presi- 
dent of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas 
Company was an- 
nounced recently by 
the board of direc- 
tors. Dana D. Bar- 
num, who has been 
president since 1917, 
has resigned, and 
will devote his time 
E.M.Farnsworth,Jr. in future to consul- 
tation work for the 

Boston and other gas utilities. Mr. Farns- 
worth’s duties become effective Sept. 1. 

Mr. Farnsworth has been vice-president 
and general manager of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company since 1934. He is 
also president of the Old Colony Gas Com- 
pany, offices of which are in Braintree, 
Mass. As a graduate engineer he joined 
the Old Colony in 1911, after a period as- 
sociated with Stone & Webster. He played 
an important part during the next 25 years 
in the development of the Old Colony 
Company, including extension of its service 
to Cohasset, Hull and other towns on the 
Massachusetts South Shore, and became a 
recognized authority in gas service opera- 
tion. 

He was elected president of the Old 
Colony in 1929, shortly after it was pur- 
chased by Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates. 
Outside of the gas business, his chief hobby 
is sailing small boats. 

Mr. Barnum has spent nearly a lifetime 
in the manufactured gas industry, and for 
many years was president of the Worcester 
Gas Light Company. He has served as 
president of the American Gas Association, 
and is now head of the American Stand- 
ards Association. 





A. J. Maloney Advanced 


ROMOTION of A. J. Maloney from 

the position of assistant to the general 
sales manager to retail sales manager was 
announced recently by H. M. Brundage, 
Jr., general sales manager of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company, Washington, D. C. 
The promotion became effective July 1, 
1937. 

Mr. Maloney will be in direct charge of 
sales at retail of all domestic appliances, 
Supervising the activities of the house heat- 
ing and refrigeration division, the range 
and water heater division, the sales floor 
and the general clerical staff. 

Joining the new business department of 
the Washington company on November 1, 


1931 as field salesman, Mr. Maloney later 
served successively as supervisor of the 
sales floor, supervisor of the range and 
water heater division and assistant to Mr. 
Brundage, before his present promotion. 


H. K. Wrench To Manage 


Minneapolis Co. 


ARRY K. WRENCH has been ap- 

pointed vice-president and general 
manager of the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding 
John K. Swanson, who resigned July 1. 
Mr. Wrench, who has been vice-president 
and general manager of the Jacksonville 
Gas Company, Jacksonville, Fla., since 
1935, takes over his new post Sept. 1. 

He is a graduate of Michigan State Col- 
lege and has been connected with gas prop- 
erties during his entire business career. 
Prior to going to Jacksonville, he had been 
president and general manager of the Low- 
ell Gas Light Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Elected Vice-President of 
Atlantic States Company 


HE election of 

Col. George A. 
Burrell, well-known 
gas engineer, to the 
vice-presidency of 
Atlantic States Gas 
Co. Inc., has just 
been announced 
from the company’s 
offices at 50 Broad- 
way, New York 
City. 

Among gas en- 
gineers, Col. Burrell 
is known as_ the 
scientist who discovered the rich helium 
reserves near Petrolea, Texas, during the 
World War, as the inventor of the Burrell 
standard fireman’s gas mask, and as co-in- 
ventor of the Burrell-Oberfell process for 
extracting gasoline from natural gas by the 
charcoal process. He spent 1930 and 1931 
in Russia helping direct modernization of 
that country’s natural gas industry. 

In recent years Col. Burrell has been de- 
voting a major part of his time to liquefied 
natural gas. With an associate, B. B. 
Stroud, he helped form Atlantic States Gas 
Co. Inc., in February, 1936. Since then he 
has been a director and operating manager 
of the company which supplies liquid gas 
in underground tanks for cooking, water 
heating, and refrigeration fuel for farm and 
rural community customers beyond the 
reaches of piped gas mains. He also is presi- 
dent of the Burrell Technical Supply Co., 





Col. Burrell 





and the Burrell-Mase Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

In conjunction with the announcement of 
Col. Burrell’s election to its vice-presidency, 
Atlantic States Gas also announced a con- 
tract to supply liquefied gas for fuel for 
the rotary lime kiln at the plant of the 
Chemical Lime Co., Bellefont, Pa. 

Col. Burrell holds the distinguished 
service medal from the U. S. Government, 
the Lamme medal for attainments in en- 
gineering from Ohio State University, his 
alma mater; and an honorary doctorate of 
science from Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 


Joins Southern California 
Gas Company 


PPOINTMENT 
of A. F. Rice 
as manager of 
Market Develop- 
ment of the South- 
ern California Gas 
Company, with 
headquarters in Los 
Angeles, has been 
made public in an 
official announce- 
ment by A. B. Mac- 
beth, president of 
the company. 

Mr. Rice, who 
brings to his present position a well- 
rounded experience in manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing gas appliances, 
will be concerned with the formulation of 
cooperative sales policies conducted by gas 
appliance dealers, manufacturers and the 
Southern California Gas Company, under 
the supervision of F. M. Banks, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

His first entry in the home appliance in- 
dustry was as a representative of Cribben 
& Sexton Company of Chicago, in California. 
In 1924, while still retaining representation 
of Cribben & Sexton, Mr. Rice became man- 
ager of the Sunset Stove Stores, and also the 
sales manager of Western Stove Company at 
Culver"City. In 1925 he resigned the other 
interests and devoted his full time to the 
management of the Western Stove Com- 


A. F. Rice 


pany. 

In 1926 he joined the H. R. Basford 
Company of San Francisco as sales man- 
ager, which operates a wholesale and retail 
gas appliance business. In 1936 Mr. Rice 
became western district manager of the 
Kelvinator Corporation of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, having charge of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada. 


Useful Messages 
“Hot Stuff This Gas” is the message 
carried in giant letters on a Timaru, Aus- 
tralia, gas holder, while another holder at 
Greymouth says—“Your Gas, Use It.” 
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Harold Massey Appointed 
General Sales Manager 


ILLIAM T. 

RASCH. 
president of Ameri- 
can Gas _ Products 
Corporation, has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Harold 
Massey, to the posi- 
tion of general 
manager of sales, a 
position left vacant 
by the sudden death 
of H. H. Dugdale, 
vice-president. 

Mr. Massey has 
been working hand in hand with Mr. 
Dugdale for several years and has had 
a seasoned and varied sales and engi- 
neering experience. He entered the gas 
industry in 1923 upon his graduation 
from Stevens Institute of Technology when 
he became associated with the old William 
M. Crane Company in the Manufacturing 
Department. Later, when William M. Crane 
Company merged with and became The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, he 
became Manager of the Designing and En- 
gineering Department. 

In 1930 he entered the employ of the 
American Radiator Company Manufactur- 
ing Department as designer of gas appli- 
ances. He was transferred later to American 
Gas Products Corporation as sales engineer 
when that company became a part of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation. In 1936 he was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of American Gas 
Products Corporation. 


Harold Massey 


New ASA Standard for 
Accident Statistics 


HE latest and best practice in the 

standardization of accident statistics 
is contained in the new American Stand- 
ard Method of Compiling Industrial In- 
jury Rates which was approved this year 
by the American Standards Association 
and is now offered to industry. The prod- 
uct of four years of intensive study by a 
committee of experts representing indus- 
try, labor and insurance groups, this 
work supplements the standardization of 
safety codes in which the ASA has been 
engaged. 

Under the supervision of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance and 
the National Safety Council, this repre- 
sentative committee agreed on a funda- 
mental change in the basis on which ac- 
cident statistics are compiled, substituting 
disability for lost-time as the criterion and 
recognizing temporary partial disability. 

The committee was headed by Leonard 
W. Hatch, International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 


sions, chairman, with Cyril Ainsworth, 
American Standards Association, acting as 
secretary. The American Gas Association 
was represented by E. P. Durfee and 
James B. Douglas. 

Copies of the new standard are avail- 
able at the following prices: 


1 to 9 copies—20¢ per copy 
10 to 24 copies—15¢ per copy 
25 to 99 copies—12¢ per copy 

100 to 249 copies—10¢ per copy 
250 to 499 copies— 8¢ per copy 
500 and over— 6¢ per copy 


All orders should be addressed to: 
American Standards Association, 29 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gas Institute at North 
Carolina College 


HE Chemical Engineering Department 
and the College Extension Division 

of the North Carolina State College at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, are sponsoring an 
Institute for Gas Plant Operators to be held 
at Raleigh, September 7 and 8. The pur- 
pose of the Institute is to make it possible 
for those interested in the manufacture and 
sale of gas to meet for a period of study 
and discussion of their common problems. 
The facilities of the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Department have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the group and an instructive pro- 
gram, covering a wide variety of subjects, 
has been arranged. Included on the program 
is the A. G. A.-sponsored film, “The House 
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That Jack Built,” and papers by repre- 
sentatives of a number of gas operating 
companies. Faculty members in charge are: 
J. W. Harrelson, Dean of Administration ; 
Blake R. Van Leer, Dean of Engineering; 
E. E. Randolph, Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering, and Edward W. Ruggles, Di- 
rector, College Extension Division. 

A cordial invitation to members of the 
gas industry to attend the Institute has 
been extended by the college. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to 
Edward W. Ruggles, Director, College 
Extension Division, State College Station, 
Raleigh. 


**Health Protection 
of Welders” 


HE industrial health section of the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has issued a pamphlet, “Health Protec- 
tion of Welders” which should have wide 
interest among gas engineers engaged in 
welding. 

The pamphlet discusses the possible ef- 
fects of gases, of metal fumes, and of 
light and heat rays upon the health of 
workers engaged in welding operations, 
and outlines the hazards to which they 
are exposed, with suggestions for their 
protection. It includes gas welding and 
cutting and welding with an electric arc. 

Copies may be obtained from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Old Gas Bill Resurrected 
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N eighty year old bill for gas service recently came into the possession of T. B. Wilson, 
president of Louisville Gas and Electric Company. The date of the bill is July 1, 
1856, the customer's name is N. Green, and the gas rate is specified as $3 per thousand 


cubic feet. 


A notation at the bottom of the bill reads: “Please protect your Meter from Frost by 


covering it with any Wrapper or Cloth.” 


Office hours, according to the bill, were from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. in the summer and from 
9 to 4 o'clock in the winter; consequently the predecessor company, because of the fact that 
little artificial illumination was used and people could not find their way about the streets 
after dark, reversed the policy of the present company which is to maintain longer office 


hours in winter than in summer. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 
P.C. G. A. Elects New Officers 





Norman R. McKee 
President 


H. L. Farrar 
Vice-President 


S this issue of the MONTHLY goes to 

press the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
is concluding its forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion in Seattle, Washington, with a large 
number of gas men in attendance. The final 
session of the three-day meeting was held 
August 19. 

Norman R. McKee, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Southern Counties Gas 
Company, Los Angeles, was elected presi- 
dent at the first session. Other officers 
elected were: H. L. Farrar, president, Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co. and the Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation of California, San 
Francisco, vice-president, and D. G. Mar- 
tin, general auditor, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, treasurer. Clifford 
Johnstone is managing director. 

New directors are: E. H. Coe, president, 
Central Arizona Light and Power Co., 
Phoenix; Addison B. Day, chairman of the 
board, Southern California Gas Company, 
Los Angeles; L. M. Klauber, vice-president, 
San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Co.; W. G. Vincent, Jr., vice-president, 
Pacific Coast Gas and Electric Co.; John J. 
Winn, Jr., commercial manager, Portland 
Gas and Coke Company. Outgoing presi- 
dent, James F. Pollard, of Seattle, is auto- 
matically a member of the board. 

C. R. Graham, secretary, James Graham 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, Calif., 
was elected to the chairmanship of the 
Manufacturers’ Section. He continues as a 
member of the board of directors and also 
as representative of the P.C.G.A. on the 
board of the A.G.A.E.M. R. G. Logue, 
Ward Heater Co., was elected vice-chair- 
man of the section. 


New England Gas 


Association 


IHE next meeting of the Operating 
Division of the New England Gas 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, on the evening of Fri- 
day, October 22, and the morning of 


Addison B. Day 
Chairman of Director 
Mfrs. Section 


C. R. Graham 


Saturday, October 23. The production 
session will be held on Friday evening 
and the distribution session Saturday 
morning. 

The next meeting of the sales division 
will be held at the Hotel Bradford, Bos- 
ton, on Friday evening, October 8. It will 
be a range meeting. 


Empire State Gas and 


Electric Association 


HE Empire State Gas and Electric As- 

sociation will hold its 32nd annual 
convention at Saranac Inn on September 
16 and 17. Company officials and outside 
speakers will address the meeting. 





Herman Russell, president of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, and W. C. Kellogg, 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, 
are scheduled to speak. 

Taxation, Labor Relations, Competition 
and many other timely and important sub- 
jects will be discussed by leaders in these 
fields. 

Business sessions are planned for each 
of two mornings, with the afternoons de- 
voted to golf, tennis, boating and other 
forms of recreation. 


Wisconsin Utilities 
Association 


HE Accounting Section of the Wiscon- 

sin Utilities Association will again 
hold its annual meeting at Lawsonia, Green 
Lake, on September 24 and 25. The con- 
vention site was unanimously chosen by 
the committee chairmen because of the sat- 
isfaction expressed by those in attendance 
there last year. John I. Allen is chairman 
of the Section. 

Fred S. Hunt, chairman of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, will be a 
speaker at the meeting. It is also planned 
to have two nationally known utility men 
discuss the broad outlook for the industry. 
The program will be rounded out by valu- 
able committee reports, which will be sum- 
marized for the convention, and important 
discussions of timely subjects. 

Sessions will begin Friday morning and 
will continue to noon on Saturday. A golf 
contest in the afternoon will bring the 
conference to a close. 





Convention Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


6-10 American Chemical Society 
Rochester, N. Y. 


16-17 Empire State Gas & Electric Association 
Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. 


17-18 os Utilities Association of West Vir- 
nia 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


19-23 American Transit Association 
The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


23-25 American Trade Association Executives 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


24-25 Accounting Section—Wisconsin Utilities 
Association 
Lawsonia Hotel, Green Lake, Wis. 


27 Association of Gas Appliance & Equipment 
Manufacturers 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 


27 National Bottled Gas Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 


27-Oct. 1 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
leveland, Ohio 


OCTOBER 


4-8 National Restaurant Exposition* 

Chicago, I! 

11-15 National Safety Council 
Kansas City, Mo. 

18-21 American Society = Metais 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

18-23 American Dietetic Association 
~— Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 

a. 


NOVEMBER 
9-12 American Petroleum Institute 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
10-13 17th Annual Gas School Conference 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 


6-7 National Industrial Council 
be i Astoria Hotel, New York, 


8-9 National Association of Manufacturers 
am Astoria Hotel, New York, 
z 


* Includes exhibit sponsored by A. G. A. In- 


dustrial Gas Section. 








STRIP RED 
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Revised House Heating 
Booklet Offered 


HE third and completely revised edi- 

tion of “Helpful Suggestions on Home 
Heating with Gas” has just been published 
by the Mid-West Gas Association. With 24 
pages, illustrated with 19 descriptive color 
cuts, the booklet contains many suggestions 
on how to protect against excessive waste 
of heat through improper home construc- 
tion, poor circulation, etc. It explains the 
relationship between humidity control and 
heating comfort. Technical terms have been 
eliminated wherever possible, and the proc- 
ess by which gas heats the home is ex- 
plained in simple, understandable terms. It 
is well designed for distribution to prospec- 
tive gas house heating customers. 

These attractive booklets are offered to 
gas companies at 814 cents a copy by the 
Mid-West Gas Association. Sample copies 
will be mailed upon request to R. B. Sear- 
ing, secretary-treasurer, 302 Utilities Build- 
ing, Sioux City, Iowa. Over 25,000 copies 
of previous editions have been distributed. 


Room Exhibits Opposed 


HE following resolution has been 

adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers: 

“WHEREAS, it is considered not to be in 
the best interests of the conduct of a con- 
vention, for manufacturers to have dis- 
plays of their products in their hotel 
rooms, and 

“WHEREAS, the expense of such displays 
generally far exceeds the possible benefits, 

“BE It RESOLVED that the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers is not in favor of manufacturers 
conducting such room exhibits at any 
meetings or conventions of the American 
Gas Association, or its affiliated associa- 
tions, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the mem- 
bers of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers will use 
all their influence and effort to carry out 
the intent of this resolution.” 


World Power Conference 


HE International Executive Council 
of the World Power Conference met 
in the offices of the French National 
Committee, in Paris, Sir Harold Hartley, 
C.B.E., F.R.S., the chairman of the coun- 
cil, presiding. It was decided unanimously 
to accept the invitation of the Austrian 
National Committee to hold a Sectional 
Meeting in Vienna at the end of August 
and beginning of September, 1938. 
Consideration was given to the Second 
Chemical Engineering Congress of the 
World Power Conference, to be held in 
Berlin in 1940. The First Chemical Engi- 
neering Congress of the World Power 
Conference took place in London in June, 
1936, under the patronage of H.R. H., the 


Duke of Kent, and the presidency of Vis- 
count Leverhulme. 

An invitation was received from the 
Japanese National Committee for the 
Fourth Plenary Meeting of the World 
Power Conference to be held in Tokyo 
in 1942. The International Executive 
Council unanimously and enthusiastically 
accepted the Japanese invitation for 1942. 


H. H. Dugdale Dies 


H. DUGDALE, vice-president in 

e charge of sales, American Gas 
Products Corp., died on July 19 in Man- 
hattan General Hospital, New York City. 

Before entering the gas industry, Mr. 
Dugdale was superintendent of production 
and afterward sales manager of Briggs & 
Stratton, a manufacturing firm in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

In 1924 he joined the staff of A. H. 
Wolff Gas Radiator Co., predecessor of 
American Gas Products Corp., in Chicago. 
A short time later he was made assistant 
sales manager and, finally, sales manager of 
American Gas Products, a position he held 
for 10 years. In February, 1936, he was 
made vice-president in charge of sales. 
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“Hello Honey” Sign 


Gets Results 


UST in case you were one of the many 

this summer who were greeted by a 
“Hello Honey” sign on the windshield of a 
passing automobile especially in the Mid- 
dlewest, you will be interested in the ex- 
planation that this was a novel promotion 
contest sponsored by the Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Company in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Employees of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
were awarded prizes based on the longest 
distance away any two of them met while 
vacationing from Minneapolis. The em- 
ployees were able to distinguish a fellow- 
workman by the “Hello Honey” sign on 
the windshield of his car. 

Medora Miller and Jean Whited grabbed 
off first prize money by meeting each other 
in Los Angeles, California, after 2,193 
miles of travel. 

This novel promotion scheme not only 
livened up the employees’ vacation trips but 
proved to be a valuable publicity source 
for the company, because if you looked 
closer you would have noticed that the en- 
tire windshield poster read, ‘“‘Hello Honey- 
well”—the “well’’ in smaller letters. 





Indiana Association Holds Gas 


House Heating Conference 





Group photographed at Indiana sales conference 


ORE than 160 Indiana gas home heat- 

ing salesmen and gas company offi- 
cials looked, listened and learned at Indi- 
anapolis, June 30, when the Indiana Gas 
Association home heating division held its 
state-wide sales conference. 

“How To Make Sales Presentations Stay 
Presented,” a motion picture sound film, 
was the highlight of the day’s meeting. 
The picture is designed to overcome the 
four negative mental attitudes the average 
prospect reaches during a sales presenta- 
tion. It resolves a good sales presentation 
into a four-step formula: (1) Ho-Hum; 
(2) Why Bring That Up?; (3) For Ex- 
ample?; and (4) So What? 

A dramatized presentation of “Tele- 
phone Technique and Its Effect on Sales” 
illustrated a more effective use of the 


telephone for gas home heating salesmen. 

Surface Combustion Corporation’s new 
sound-slide film “Life As You Would 
Have It” rounded out the “triple bill.” 
The program also included talks and dis- 
cussion of home heating problems by man- 
ufacturers representatives and gas company 
officials. 

Arrangements for the sales conference 
were made by Fred G. Rastenburg, Homer 
Hull and Ed Demlow, all of the Citizens 
Gas and Coke Utility, and Don Alfred of 
the Public Service Company of Indiana. 

Other utilities represented at the meet- 
ing were Gary Heat, Light and Water Com- 
pany, Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company, Central Indiana Gas Company 
and Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 


pany. 
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Herbert E. Cliff, Chairman 


Accounting Section 
H. W. Hartman, Secretary 
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E. J. Tucker, Vice-Chairman 





The Economy Purchase Plan for 
Financing Appliance Sales 


BOUT four years ago several utility 

and finance company officials de- 
veloped and installed a plan of financing 
dealers’ sales of appliances that was, from a 
credit standpoint, based primarily upon the 
credit of the purchaser. It has proved at- 
tractive to large dealers with other good 
credit connections; has been received with 
open arms by small dealers with limited 
credit rating; has provided low finance 
charges and convenient payment facilities 
for purchasers of appliances; and has pro- 
moted a steady stream of appliances into 
customers’ homes. 

The finance company organized a sepa- 
rate unit, called the “Economy Purchase 
Plan” to operate the plan independently of 
other activities of the finance company. The 
plan calls for close cooperation between the 
utility, the finance company, the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. This is accomplished 
through the Economy Purchase Plan Com- 


By Joun A. WiLiiaMs 


Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


may be included with the appliance con- 
tract. 

Following are the terms of payment 
which are explained to all purchasers: 


If paid promptly—Net rate 
If not paid within ten days—Gross rate 
(net rate plus 25 cents) 

If not paid within twenty days—Gross 
rate, plus reinstatement fee of $1.00 
If not paid within thirty days—Immediate 

repossession 


As the delinquent customer pays more than 
the prompt paying customer, the latter is 
relieved of much of the unfair load he fre- 
quently carries. 


collection plan promotes prompt payment, 
the dealer has few repossessions to handle. 
The dealer is given a plan that provides for 
small down payments and long maturities. 
(See accompanying table.) 

The dealer is also enabled to include in- 
stallation charges in the contract up to the 
following maximum: 


ECR Or eee $ 5.00 
Me: - SNE ob sees 15.00 
Conversion Burner.......... 45.00 


The dealer is required to furnish full and 
complete credit information on the pur- 
chaser; to give immediate attention to serv- 
ice calls so as to eliminate excuses for 
failure to pay promptly; and to make im- 
mediate repossession and repurchase upon 
notice by the finance company that an ac- 
count is 30 days past due. 











mittee, which is an advisory body com- Minimum Minimum Maximum 
posed of representatives of the utility, the ; Down Equal Monthly Maturity 
finance company and the cooperating manu- Gas Appliances Payment Instalment Months 
facturers. ANE la Si RRR Fie 9E S15 $2.00 $2.00 36 
Water heater (automatic storage).... 2.00 2.00 36 
Refrigerator (domestic)............. 3.00 2.00 36 
The Customer (A combination of two or more of 
An easy ownership plan is offered to the above appliances financed on one 
customer, with relatively low carrying GOURD (3 os cc asks ieee eeees 4.00 2.00 48 
charges, small down payments, small Water heater (non-automatic)....... 3.00 2.00 18 
: CORNCISIOR THRDEE 6b Ge beias 4.00 2.00 36 
monthly payments, and the convenience of EE EP AERC PONT, Mores 10% 2.00 36 
making monthly payments at the same time Hotel and restaurant equipment ...... 10% 2.00 30 
and at the same place that payments are Approved appliances other than above: 
made for the monthly utility bills. The Cash sale price over $49........ 3.50 2.00 15 
customer may also make mail payments with Cash sale price $30 to $49...... 3.00 2.00 12 


one check, or one money order, for the 
monthly installment on the appliance and 
the monthly utility bill, thus saving post- 
age and bank or money order charges. Fol- 
lowing are examples of arrangements avail- 
able: 








The Dealer 
The dealer, with proved integrity and 
merchandising ability, is offered a plan of 
financing appliance sales that is based much 











; Down Carrying Monthly Payment 
Appliance Amount Payment Charge Gross Net Months 
Gas Range $ 87.50 $2.50 $ 6.20 $7.85 $7.60 12 
Water Heater 156.85 2.85 18.32 7.43 7.18 24 
Refrigerator 36.20 7.20 6.95 36 


Sk ?i30 3.35 








The range or water heater could have been 
financed for 36 months. Two or more ap- 
pliances may be purchased on one contract 
and terms of 48 months may be secured in 
such cases. Also certain installation charges 


Contribution of the Customer Accounting 
Committee, W. E. Scott, Chairman. 


more upon the purchaser's credit than upon 
his credit. The plan provides for immedi- 
ate reimbursement of 100% of the con- 
tract, less carrying charges, upon approval 
of the customer's contract. The dealer has 
no responsibility for making collections 
from prompt paying customers; and as the 


By meeting certain requirements the 
dealer is enabled to receive wholesale fi- 
nancing*on some items of his floor stock. 

Through the use of the Economy Pur- 
chase Plan the small dealer is able to offer 
practically as attractive terms to his cus- 
tomers as the large dealer or the utility 
offers. 


The Utility 

The cooperating utility furnishes space 
for the Economy Purchase Plan representa- 
tives, furnishes required service informa- 
tion regarding the prospective purchasers, 
maintains accounts receivable records for 
prompt paying purchasers, prepares and 
mails monthly bills and delinquent state- 
ments, receives payments from purchasers 
made at its bill paying offices, remits 
amounts collected to the finance company 
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Exhibit 1 
Form of 
WATER 71.43 7.18 addressograph 
HEATER plate 
Route No, —> 1218 JOHN W SMITH 
Customer No, ——> 1790 1369 HINMAN AVE 
Dealer No, —> 14 CITY 











and renders required reports to the finance 
company. For these services the utility re- 
ceives a fixed amount per bill from the 
finance company in reimbursement for ex- 
penses incurred. The utility has no re- 
sponsibility for collections other than to 
receive payments made voluntarily by cus- 
tomers and to notify the finance company of 
accounts that are twenty days in arrears. 

Following is an outline of the accounting 
procedure used by one utility in handling 
these accounts: 


1. Upon receipt of a copy of the com- 
pleted contract an addressograph plate is 
prepared similar to imprint, exhibit 1. 


2. An imprint from the addressograph 
plate is made on the back of a tabulating 
machine ledger card, exhibit 2. 


3. The required data, as shown on the 
front of the ledger card, are punched on 
two ledger cards in one operation. The 
addressographed card is placed in the ac- 
counts receivable tray and the duplicate 
card is placed in a pending file and held 
until the end of the month. 


4. The monthly bills, exhibit 3, are pre- 
pared on a cycle basis, by making a quad- 
ruplicate imprint of the addressograph plate 
on the four sections of the bill. 


5. The right hand part of the bill is de- 
tached and mailed on the same day the cus- 
tomer's utility bill is delivered. 


6. The left hand part of the bill is filed 
in a pending file; is checked with the ledger 
ten days after the original bill was mailed; 
and the statements for accounts remaining 
unpaid are mailed. 


7. Cash received is posted to the ledger 
through a rubber stamp imprint. A new pen 
and ink balance is extended after each cash 
posting. 

8. Remittances are made to the finance 
company periodically for all Economy Pur- 
chase Plan collections. 


9. At the end of the month a trial bal- 
ance is secured by listing the account num- 
bers and amounts due on an adding ma- 
chine. Also a list of the month’s sales by 
manufacturers, by dealers and by appli- 
ances is prepared on tabulating machines 
from the duplicate ledger cards. Carbon 
copies of the trial balance and of the sales 
analysis are furnished to the finance com- 
pany. 

10. The accounts are checked on a cycle 
basis and the finance company is notified 
of any accounts that are 20 days in arrears. 


This accounting procedure has proved 
adequate to the needs of all parties, and is 
simple and economical in operation. 


The Finance Company 


The finance company promotes the ex- 
tension of the plan through calling on 
dealers and manufacturers; handles all de- 
linquent collection activities and furnishes 
the funds and personnel necessary to oper- 
ate the plan. The finance company keeps 
separate records of Economy Purchase Plan 
operations and is committed to reduce 
carrying charges whenever practicable. Two 
such reductions have been made since the 
plan was placed in operation. 
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The Manufacturer 


The participating manufacturers agree to 
repurchase appliances from the finance 
company where the dealer is financially un- 
able to handle defaulted contracts. A small 
reserve is set apart, from the carrying charge, 
to cover the manufacturer's liability under 
this provision. Experience has proved that 
losses under Economy Purchase Plan con- 
tracts are infinitesimal compared with the 
increased volume of sales that the plan 
produces. 


Results 

One utility, with about 900,000 gas and 
electric customers, made a trial installation 
of this plan late in 1933. The results were 
so satisfactory that the plan was later ex- 
tended to include all of the utility’s terri- 
tory. Several other utilities have also 
adopted similar plans. Up to January 31, 
1937, the first utility's territory has pro- 
duced 21,350 sales for the finance company 
with a total volume of $2,842,920. 

Surely a plan which produces results such 
as this and which broadens the base of the 
selling structure, through greatly increasing 
the number of dealers who are able to do 
a worth-while job of promoting and fi- 
nancing appliance sales, builds additional 
good will and business for the utility. 


AMOUNT EACH mSTALL ERT 


WATER 7.45 7.18 
HEATER 


1218 JOHN W SMITH 
1790 1369 HINMAN AVE 


26 /7 
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Exhibit 2. Tabulating ledger card 
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THIS Y BE PAID AT YOUR 
NEAREST ELECTRIC COMPANY OFFICE 


NAME ANL ADURESS OF FINANCE COMPANY 


REINSTATEMENT CHARGE 
AFTER 


MAR 28 1937 





GROSS AMOUNT 


MAR 18 1937 


_ WAME OF FINANCE COMPANY 


PAYMENT COUPON 
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1369 HINMAN AVE 
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THIS ISA STATEMENT | APPLIANCE APPLIANCE 
OF YOUR ACCOUNT. 
BY PROMPT PAYMENT 
parlayed van WATER WATER 
we HEATER HEATER 
1218 JOHN Ww SMITH 1218 JOHN W SMITH 


1790 
14 «6CITY 


1369 HINMAN AVE 


IF YOU PAY BY MAIL PLEASE 
ENCLOSE THIS COUPON 





Lert hand part of bill 
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NAME AND ADDRESS OF FINANCE COMPANY 


THIS BILL MAY 8 PAID AT 
NEAREST ELECTRIC COMPANY OPVICE 


SAVE YOUR DISCOUNT 
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MAR 18 1937 





MAR 18 1937 
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Exhibit 3. Monthly bill. 


U.S. Theory of Customer 
Service Praised 


N no other country of the world, per- 

haps, are the general ideals of customer 
service in the widest sense so fully appre- 
ciated as a national whole as they are in 
the U. S. A. The American Gas Associa- 
tion is maintained by gas undertakings and 
appliance manufacturers in unison and is 
responsible for the testing of all, and the 
design of some, gas appliances and equip- 
ment, although certain of the larger under- 
takings maintain laboratories and carry out 
routine testing control of appliances and 
fittings. The A.G. A. has a series of cor- 
respondence training courses which are de- 





Extract from paper, “A World Survey of 
Consumer Service,” by R. N. LeFevre, pre- 


sented at the International Gas Conference in 
Paris, France, June 12-16. 


signed to be organized by local gas under- 
takings for group study. 

A proper analysis of customer service 
in the United States would necessitate the 
publication of an extremely lengthy volume, 
but the following extract from a recent 
review will reveal the importance that 
America is attaching to the need for cus- 
tomer service. 


Adopt Centralized System 

“The theory of customer service might 
be divided into two parts: first, the more 
important side, its application to the cus- 
tomer; second, the methods and organiza- 
tion employed by the gas companies in giv- 
ing this service. 

“It is when we come to study the meth- 
ods necessary to provide repeated and efh- 
cient service that we find how far the gas 
companies in the United States have gone. 
Almost all the companies I visited have or 
are in the process of adopting the central- 





The right hand part of the bill is at the bottom 


ized system by which all orders for service 
are received at one office and the work is 
then passed out either directly from a sin- 
gle central shop or through two or three 
according to whether this is made neces- 
sary by geographical size. 

“The advantages of this method have 
made it almost universal. It provides pos- 
sibility for the complete and central keep- 
ing of records, it avoids the differential 
treatment of consumers between district and 
district, it gives complete fluidity of labour 
to be able to cope with sudden calls in any 
one area and it makes for saving in costs 
by reducing overheads, transport and office 
work generally. If any criticism is to be 
made, I feel that enough money is not spent 
on refresher courses for the men, which 
in view of the ever-changing type of ap- 
pliances is becoming more than a neces- 


sity.” 
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The Value 


T has been my pleasure to supervise the 

employment and training of well over 
three thousand salesmen during the past 
twenty years. Of that number one would 
naturally witness a great many failures, en- 
tirely too many. So many times I am asked 
what I believe to be the greatest cause of 
failure in the selling business. The answer 
to that question is “IGNORANCE,” a lack of 
knowledge of the job in hand. Analyze 
each case of failure and you will come out 
with the same answer. You will find that 
the individual did not know enough about 
his product or proposition so that he had a 
firm belief in that product or proposition 
and for that reason his sales story did 
not carry real weight and conviction. Or 
you'll find he did not know his territory 
and how to properly work it; or he did not 
know his prospective buyers and how to 
break down their natural sales resistance, 
how to talk their language; or, last but 
not least, he did not know himself and his 
own weaknesses and how to overcome them 
or his strong qualities and how to make the 
best use of them. 


Sales Story 

There is an old story, yet one which is 
still good, of the Darky down south who 
was going from door to door. One day a 
Policeman stopped him and asked what he 
was doing. “I’m a salesman,” answered the 
Darky. “Is that so? Let's see your license,” 
demanded the Policeman. “License? Boss I 
ain't got no license,” the Darky replied. 
“What, no license? Don't you know that 
you can't sell in this town without a li- 
cense?”” The Darky was stuck for a minute, 
his face then brightened up and he said, 
“Well, Boss, you sure don gonna hep me a 
lot. Here I is been working long here for 
six months and I never did sell nothin’ but 
I never did know the real reason ‘til now.” 

Unfortunately that’s the way it is with 
too many who are in this business. They 
simply take the title of salesman or hang 
out a shingle as a merchant and expect 
to succeed doing nothing more than that 
about it. 

Just what is this business you are in? 
What do you do when you make a sale? 
Salesmanship is the business of “Mastering 
Minds.” You can’t make anything more or 
less out of it. When you make sales you 
must take control of and master the minds 
of other people to make them think as you 
think, see as you see and act as you would 
have them act. 


Presented before Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill., February 18-20. 


of Employee Sales Training 


By Georce M. Irvine 


General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Here is a young chap who would like to 
be a Dentist. He must spend some twelve 
to sixteen years of his life going through 
schools and colleges to learn his profession. 
He then comes out, many times to act as an 
assistant, to get the practical side of his 
training. He joins clubs where he might 
associate and exchange ideas with others 
in his profession. He attends clinics two 
or three times each year. He has a shelf 
of reference books that he goes to quite 
regularly. Need I continue? The point I 
am trying to get across is that after spend- 
ing some twelve to sixteen years to learn 
the profession he continues to dig and dig. 
For what? For a little better knowledge of 
how to treat thirty-two teeth. 

Here you and I are in a business of 
“Mastering Minds” and we do not have 
but thirty-two different kinds of people to 
deal with but we have hundreds, people 
who do not look alike, think alike, talk 
alike, nor do they buy for the same rea- 
sons; people with all kinds of little likes 
and dislikes, whims and fancies, and yet 
we expect to go out and successfully deal 
with that kind of a public with but a 
pound or two of training. 


Visualization Technique 

I wonder how many of you thoroughly 
understand what takes place in the pros- 
pect’s mind before the sale is made? Do 
you appreciate that a mental picture must 
be formed in the mind of the prospect be- 
fore the sale is completed? That is exactly 
what happens. The prospect must be able 
to visualize himself or herself using, en- 
joying and profiting by that which you sell 
or no sale takes place. 

What then does that make of you? In 
a sense you are an artist just the same as 
those who paint pictures on canvas. As I 
see it you must use more care and skill 
than those who work on canvas because 
they have their picture before them and if 
they make a slight error they quickly see 
it and can make correction. You are form- 
ing, or at least helping to form, a mental 
picture on the mind of your prospect. You 
cannot see that picture and therefore must 
use more care and skill that you do not 
make a smear or blot. 

Those who work on canvas use brush 
and paint. You who work on the minds 
of others must use words, tones and actions, 


the only three means of communication 
known to man. If you fail to use all three 
with care and skill you are very apt to 
create a mistaken idea in the prospect's 
mind. When one means conveys one 
thought and another an entirely different 
impression you immediately contradict your- 
self, you arouse suspicion and unknowingly 
kill your sale because you destroyed the 
faith of your prospect. 

Unfortunately there are thousands in all 
walks of life who are making miserable 
failures of their lives, or who are remain- 
ing in mediocre positions when they might 
have gone higher, because they have not 
given enough thought, time and study to 
learning how to more effectively use the 
three means of communication. 


Action and Acting 

Tones are more important than the words 
you use, but actions are more effective than 
both tones and words. ‘Actions speak 
louder than words,” will always be as true 
as the day it was written. The successful 
salesman then must be a good actor. He 
must learn to dramatize his story, to live 
what he says, just as a good actor must 
learn to live his part. 

I like to think of a salesman when he 
goes on the firing line as a fine actor going 
to make a stage appearance. His job is 
quite the same. The actor must entertain 
his audience, the salesman must entertain 
his prospect. 

Contrast again the amount of rehearsing 
the actor with the smallest part in the play 
must do to keep himself fitted for his part 
to the small amount of rehearsing the most 
important salesman gives to his story when 
he goes on the firing line to entertain his 
prospect. 

Wouldn't it be embarrassing to ask this 
group for a hand raising of those who had 
spent but fifteen minutes during the past 
twelve months standing before a mirror 
trying to develop a new and better facial 
expression that they might use to greet 
Mrs. Prospect at her home or on the show 
room floor? Forty-seven and one-half per 
cent of all people who leave one store and 
go elsewheré to spend their money do so 
because of indifference. Much of that busi- 
ness is lost due to an indifferent approach, 
the icy stare, yet how many are spending 
a bit of time trying to improve their ap- 
proach ? 

Do you appreciate that every time a 
prospect lays eyes on you, you are carefully 
sized up from head to foot and placed into 
one of three classifications? You are clas- 
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sified as a leader, a business builder, one 
who has confidence in himself, his house, 
his line and the service he has to offer to 
the public; or as an average salesman; or 
a below the average, one who is there more 
or less to beg for business because he, 
the salesman, needs it. In whatever clas- 
sification you are placed you are dealt with 
accordingly. Unfortunately too many are 
allowing themselves to be classified as aver- 
age or below the average through their un- 
willingness to recognize and overcome some 
of their own shortcomings. 

There will never come a time when a 
salesman can afford to stop studying. The 
salesman who does not believe this, who 
does not believe that it is becoming harder 
and harder each year for the untrained man 
to live and above all, the salesman who 
does not appreciate that the public are 
becoming better trained every day, week. 
month and year on how to turn him down 
is on the road to failure and in high gear. 


Reaching the Prospect 


Turn this over in your minds. The 
average prospect you contact is being con- 
tacted on an average of ten times a day, 
five days a week by someone who wants to 
sell something. The average prospect has 
been called on that way over a period of 
ten years. Now multiply and you quickly 
get the total of twenty-six thousand times 
your average Mr. or Mrs. Prospect has 
been contacted. Twenty-six thousand times 
that average prospect has tried to learn a 
new and better way of telling some sales- 
man that he did not need or could not 
afford whatever the salesman was selling. 
Now you try doing something over and 
over again for twenty-six thousand times 
and you will come pretty near to being 
perfect. 

Professor James of Harvard, some time 
ago made the statement that the average 
man uses but one tenth of his brain power. 
Nine tenths of the most powerful piece of 
machinery known to man laying there dor- 
mant, going to waste. If Professor James 
were right, and I certainly would not chal- 
lenge his statement, all the average man 
would need to do would be to develop and 
use an additional one tenth of his brain 
power in order to increase his earning 
power one hundred per cent. 

Professor James Knox for years has been 
saying that the great American Desert did 
not lay out in the great open spaces of 
Idaho, Arizona, California or New Mexico, 
but that it was up under the average man’s 
hat. A vast desert laying there waiting to 
be cultivated and in the majority of cases 
nothing was being done about it. 

Why do such men as Professor James, 
Knox and others continue to make such 
Statements? I believe it is only because 
too few have reached the point where they 
fully appreciate that this world and every- 
thing that is in it is in a constant process 
of deterioration, that everything goes to 
pieces, nothing stands still. The best built 


homes, the finest of machinery and the 
sturdiest of ships go to pieces. Nature is 
constantly working on her hills with rain 
and storms. Everything we know anything 
about goes to pieces and, of course, more 
rapidly unless we constantly repair. The 
same holds true of you and me. We are 
going to pieces and, as all other things, 
will go to pieces more rapidly unless we 
constantly repair by way of keeping our 
minds wide open, getting new thoughts and 
new ideas, learning new and better ways of 
tackling our daily problems that we might 
go back and tackle those problems with that 
added vim, vigor and confidence that is 
necessary if we intend to carry on through 
this period of a constantly narrowing mar- 
gin of profits and keener competition star- 
ing us in the face every day we go on the 
firing line. 


Study Program Urged 


Many feel they are doing all that is neces- 
sary about keeping themselves fit and mak- 
ing a study of the business when they spend 
one hour each week or, more often, one 
hour each month running through company 
sales bulletins and other sales data. To me 
that plan is of little or no value. One who 
uses such a hit-and-miss plan is generally 
found waiting until he becomes so rusty it 
is pitiful. He finds himself losing sales right 
and left with new sales problems cropping 
up daily that he cannot master. He then 
decides he should do something about it 
so he gathers up a few sales bulletins and 
some other sales data and goes home to 
study the business. On arrival he finds that 
unexpected company has dropped in or that 
something else has come up which makes 
it impossible for him to get to his study 
that evening so it is set aside until the 
next when something else turns up and so 
on he goes, always planning, never doing. 

Suppose they do get to it on that basis. 
They will no doubt cram more ideas into 
their minds than they can possibly retain 
until it comes time to put those ideas into 
action so their time has simply been wasted. 
There is but one way they will ever get the 
job done properly and that is to lay out a 
very definite program of study and set 
aside a certain portion of their each and 
every day to be given to learning some- 
thing new about the business. There is not 
one in this group who could not well afford 
to be giving at least thirty minutes of his 
time daily to some course of study. 

Oh I know well what goes on in the 
minds of some when I suggest a study 
program and further when I suggest a 
minimum of thirty minutes daily for that 
purpose. If given an opportunity they 
would say, “Now just a minute Irving, you 
didn’t need to come all the way out here 
just to tell me I should learn more about 
the business, I knew that. I know there are 
many things about my business and about 
salesmanship which I do not know which, 
if I did know, would help me to do a 
better selling job. You didn’t need to tell 
me what to do. What I would like to have 
you tell me is ‘how to do’ the thing you 
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suggest, how to cram a thirty minute study 
program into my present daily schedule. 
Here it is. I must be in the office at eight- 
thirty. We are there until nine-thirty for 
salesmeeting. It takes thirty minutes to get 
into my territory. I am supposed to make 
(—) canvas calls each day, (—) user con- 
tacts (—) back calls. With that my day 
is used up and most every evening I 
must make evening calls. I take one eve- 
ning a week off for my family and that’s 
the way it goes. Now you show me how 
any man is going to find time for your 
thirty-minute study period with that kind 
of a schedule.” 

Well, to the fellow-who thinks that way 
I always tell the story of the boy who went 
to Socrates and said: “Socrates, I want 
wisdom.”” Socrates asked, “Do you really 
want it?” “Yes,” answered the boy. “Come 
with me,” said Socrates. He lead the boy 
into the water up to his neck, took him by 
the hair of the head and pushed him under 
the water. In a few minutes the boy broke 
loose and climbed to the bank nearly 
drowned. Socrates shook him and brought 
him back to life a bit, then said, “Now 
young fellow, whenever you want wisdom 
as badly as you wanted air you'll get it.” 


Selling a Profession 

And so it is with those in the selling 
profession who feel they should know more 
about the business but haven’t the time to 
study. When they reach the point where 
they are willing to think of the business as 
a profession, one that is deserving of the 
same careful thought they would just 
naturally give to medicine, law, civil en- 
gineering or any of the hundreds of other 
professions I might mention and they want 
a better knowledge of the business as badly 
as they would want air under the condi- 
tions of that boy—THEY Witt Gert Ir. 
They will then find a way or make one. 

For too many years most organizations 
have been thinking of sales training as 
something that applies only to those who 
are hired as salesmen. Further than that em- 
ployees of the general staff have been sit- 
ting back apparently unmindful of the fact 
that their success and the success of their 
organization depends entirely upon sales. 
These conditions should be changed and 
changed rapidly. 

The success of every individual from the 
lowest aid laborer to the President of 
these United States depends upon his or 
her ability to sell. The success of every 
organization depends upon the ability of 
all those who go to make up that company 
to sell. It is just as important that the 
janitor of an organization be taught how to 
intelligently tell his friends and associates 
about the services his company has to offer 
as it is for the President to know how. 
Many organizations today are thinking that 
way and have introduced both printed and 
lecture courses to their entire organization. 

While I do not think it is fair to the 
cashier or the salesman to expect the cashier 
to go out and do the selling job along 
with his or her other duties I do think it 
100% right and in keeping with good busi- 














ness to see to it that that cashier as well 
as the stock clerk, the service man, the 
errand boy and the janitor know how to 
intelligently explain their company’s serv- 
ice and to expect them to tell their friends 
and acquaintances about that service and 
thereby develop and bring in prospects. In 
other words they should be taught how to 
talk business and “talking business’ is 
salesmanship. 

An employee, regardless of position, who 


is not sufficiently sold on his organization 
to “boastfully” tell everyone he comes in 
contact with who he works for and what 
they sell is in the wrong place. On the other 
hand, if he is sufficiently sold on his or- 
ganization to where he will ‘‘boastfully”’ tell 
everyone he meets who will stand still long 
enough, who he works for, what they sell 
and ask them to buy, he need not worry 
about his success and he will greatly help 
his company along the same road. 





Oklahoma Natural Gas Company Enlarges 


Home Service Department 





Left to right: Mildred R. Clark, home service supervisor, Tulsa; Pauline Sherwood, assist- 

ant home service director, Oklahoma City; Harryette Hunter, home service director, Okla- 

homa City; Sarah Garrison, assistant home service director, Oklahoma City; Doris Me- 

Knight, home service director, Enid; Marian Goss, home service director, Muskogee; Louise 

Anderson, home service director, Tulsa; Mary Frances Reece, assistant home service director, 

Muskogee; Ruth Owen, assistant home service director, Tulsa; Gwen Workman, secretary to 
Miss Clark; Rosemary Locke, home service director, Tulsa 


HE increasing amount and popularity 
of home service work in the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company territory has 
necessitated enlarging the staff according 
to an announcement by Mildred R. Clark, 
home service supervisor for the company. 
New members of the staff, all of whom 
are Home Economics graduates, include 
Miss Pauline Sherwood and Miss Sarah 
Garrison of Kansas State College at Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Miss Ruth Owen, Okla- 
homa University at Norman, Oklahoma; 
and Miss Mary Frances Reece, Texas State 
College for Women, at Denton, Texas. 
The above picture was taken at the close 
of the recent two weeks’ training course 
for the new staff members when the entire 
staff was called into Tulsa headquarters to 
plan the next year’s work. 
The intensive training course included 


not only specific training in home service 
work, but training in all phases of the com- 
pany’s operations presented by heads of 
various departments. “The importance of 
a complete understanding of all phases of 
the business is essential to a well-rounded 
and effective home service program,” Miss 
Clark stated, “therefore, time invested in 
adequate training reflects itself in increased 
sales and good will toward the company!” 

This company’s home service program 
includes an extensive home call and demon- 
stration program in a dealer cooperative 
plan as well as supervision of four model 
kitchens and auditoriums for the use of 
the public. The program also includes 
kitchen planning, preparation of news col- 
umn copy for forty newspapers and sales 
promotion activities throughout the sixty 
towns served by the company. 
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Dr. Vandaveer Conducts 
Appliance School 


R. F. E. VANDAVEER, supervisor, 

A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, Cleve- 
land, participated in a four-day Appliance 
Service School held by the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Tuisa, Oklahoma, July 
20-24. H. A. Newton, sales manager of 
the Tulsa district presided, with Miss Mil- 
dred Clark, home service director, assist- 
ing. Home service women and gas company 
service and installation men attended the 
meetings. 

“The A. G. A. Laboratories, Their His- 
tory and Testing and Certification Pro- 
gram” was the subject of Dr. Vandaveer’s 
first talk. Flues and vents, water heaters 
and water heater adjustments, gas range 
improvements and changes, and the effect 
of such changes on servicing and adjust- 
ment, space heaters, central heating appli- 
ances, gas saving equipment, and the com- 
parison of gas and electricity for cooking 
were discussed in later talks. 

Other speakers at the Service School were 
L. A. Farmer, superintendent of distribution, 
and John Warden, general sales manager 
of Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Dr. Sidney 
Born, director, Petroleum Engineering 
School, University of Tulsa, Roy Parker, 
Carl Dean and Mildred R. Clark of the 
local gas company. 

Following the Gas Company Service 
School in Tulsa, Dr. Vandaveer gave a 
lecture at the University of Missouri sum- 
mer session, on modern gas equipment and 
the Laboratories’ Testing and Certification 
program. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Praises Gas 


HE Industrial Department of the Los 

Angeles County Chamber of Com- 
merce devoted the May-June issue of its 
publication “Industrial Los Angeles 
County” to natural gas and its splendid 
contribution to the growth and prosperity 
of Southern California. 

Under the heading “Major Gas Re- 
serves Here,” it pointed out that the nat- 
ural gas supply of the region comes from 
33 fields and that its continuity is assured 
for many years—perhaps for generations. 
Also pointed out was the variety of indus- 
tries which had come into the territory 
because of the availability of this flexible, 
efficient fuel and which now find it es- 
sential to their operations. Among them 
are listed pottery brick and dishes, ce- 
ment, steel mills and metal working 
plants, tires and rubber goods, and auto- 
mobile and airplane plants. 

—P.C.G.A. 


Screwy But Sensible 


A new gas pot type of heat treating 
furnace has just been brought out in 
which the products of combustion circu- 
late around the pot like the threads of a 
screw. 
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Modern Gas Equipment Featured 
at Caterers’ Exposition 


HE annual get-together of the men 

who are the leading food stylists of 
this country and Canada was held at The 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., during 
the week of August 16. This was the con- 
vention of the International Stewards’ and 
Caterers’ Association and was attended by 
hundreds of men and women from prac- 
tically every state, all of whom are experts 
in catering to the most exacting tastes of 
discriminating people in their home com- 
munities. 

Realizing the great influence these men 
and women have in the important kitchens 
of the nation, the American Gas Associa- 
tion, through the Committee on Displays 
at National Industrial Expositions of the 
Industrial Gas Section, sponsored a display 
of modern heavy duty gas cooking equip- 
ment that was educational as well as at- 
tractive from the standpoint of equipment 
shown. 


Heavy Duty Ranges Attract 

The chief attention-getter was a pair of 
heavy duty gas ranges. One was a late 1937 
model and one was of the vintage of 1934. 
Under the caption “Here’s Proof That 
Modern Gas Equipment Will Save You 
Money” large dial gas meters, one con- 
nected to each range showed that the oven 
of the fully insulated 1937 model kept a 
temperature of 450° with about 25% less 
gas than was used by the older, uninsulated 
range. Graphic charts showed continuous 
records of temperatures both inside and out- 
side of each oven. Those who visited the 
booth could easily recognize not only the 
economy of the new ranges, but the su- 
perior working conditions for those who 
work around them. 

The new heavy duty ceramic gas broilers 
occupied an important place in the gas 
section of the exposition, which occupied 
the large roof garden of the hotel. These 
large gas appliances have been completely 
remodeled for more attractive appearance 
and for ease in keeping clean; an important 
point in the sanitary commercial kitchens 
of today. 

Among other equipment shown was a gas 
heavy duty deep fat fryer designed for the 
larger kitchens, and a two-deck gas bake 
oven with individual heat and thermostatic 
temperature control for each deck. 

An interesting demonstration featuring 
the preparation and baking of pies was 
given Monday evening and again on Wed- 
nesday afternoon for the visiting stewards 
and caterers by the Philadelphia Restaurant 
Association who were hosts for the conven- 
tion. The large deck gas oven used in this 


demonstration was one of the contributing 
reasons for the wholesomeness and _ attrac- 
tiveness of the different kinds of pies that 
were baked by Monroe “Boston’’ Strause, 
the outstanding chef in charge. 

The American Stove Company’s new line 
of heavy duty gas ranges was shown by the 
local dealer and several miscellaneous com- 
mercial gas cooking appliances were ex- 
hibited and demonstrated by various deal- 
ers. Savory, Incorporated, showed for the 
first time the all-stainless-steel revolving 
gas toaster in addition to the standard por- 


celain enamel models. Anthracite coal and 
electric ranges were also exhibited at the 
exposition. 

The American Gas Association exhibit 
was conducted with the cooperation and 
help of The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Detroit-Michigan Stove Company, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation and 
The Blodgett Oven Company. Harry A. 
Sutton, chairman of the Association’s In- 
dustrial Display Committee, Frank H. 
Trembly, Jr., assistant general sales man- 
ager, The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, and Eugene D. Milener, secretary, In- 
dustrial Gas Section, organized the gas ex- 
hibit. The booth was manned by Charles C. 
Hanthorn and David M. Barrett of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. 





Natural Gas Engines Operate 
Air Conditioning Equipment 


INE natural gas engines are being used 

to furnish power to operate air con- 
ditioning equipment and generate electricity 
for the gas industry's exhibit at the Greater 
Texas and Pan American Exposition in 
Dallas, Texas. Yet so silently do the en- 
gines perform their work that in the Lone 
Star Gas Company's auditorium adjoining 
the model engine room a cooking demon- 
stration is held daily, undisturbed by sound 
from the engines, although at one end of 
the auditorium a large plate glass window 
affords a vista into the engine room imme- 
diately beyond. 

Three No. DG60 Dual Lycoming gas 
engine units supply a total of 180 kw. 
generating capacity to take care of elec- 
trical requirements of the building, which 
include 123 kw. lighting load and 33 kw. 
of small motor load supplying the fan and 
coil units and evaporative condensers. 

Three AG-8-50 Lycoming engines were 
installed to furnish power for the 120-ton 
capacity air conditioning equipment. The 
air conditioning equipment consists of 
three No. 7G8 Carrier compressors, three 
No. 9Q9 Carrier evaporative condensers 
for Freon cooling, three No. 39Q9 Carrier 
Weathermaker fan and coil units and ‘three 
No. 39Q7 Carrier Weathermaker fan and 
coil units. 

Three of the fan and coil units, mounted 
on a platform above the stage of the cook- 
ing school, handle the cooling requirements 
of the auditorium while the cooling of the 
small auditorium and the exhibit display 
booths is accomplished by three fan and 
coil units above the main corridor. A com- 
plete system of air ducts and registers was 
installed to care for the circulation of con- 
ditioned air. 


The Freon piping to the six fan and coil 
units was carried overhead above the engine 
room with a pressure and suction line to 
each compressor down through the ceiling. 
Each overhead unit was connected to the 
sewer system for the removal of condensa- 
tion from the cooling coil. By-pass dampers 
on the fan and coil units were controlled 
by three thermostats. 

The speed of the gas engines operating 
the compressors is controlled by the suction 
pressure of the Freon compressors in such 
a manner as to permit use of the engines 
on a continuous cooling cycle, varying the 
output of power to the compressors in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of cooling re- 
quired at any particular time. The engines 
are belt connected to the compressors with 
a normal operating speed of between 900- 
1350 RPM. Compressor speeds vary be- 
tween 350 to 500 RPM. Normal operation 
of the Freon system is 35 pounds suction 
pressure and 120 pounds head pressure. 


Bryant Heater Advertising 


IHE Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio, has inaugurated an intensive na- 
tional advertising campaign to sell the ad- 
vantages of gas heating and air conditioning 
equipment, according to an announcement 
by Arnold E. Schwarz, advertising manager. 
Bryant equipment is being advertised in the 
Saturday Evening Post and a selected group 
of architectural, home and trade magazines. 
In addition to gas industry and chemical 
trade journals, full page advertisements 
have been prepared for the American Home, 
House Beautiful, House & Garden and 
Architectural Forum. 
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A Bibliography on Distribution Stoppages 


Principally Concerning Dust and Gum 


Compiled by LUIS HILT, Librarian 
American Gas Association 


Norte: Two separate bibliographies were originally compiled on 
the gum problem and the cleaning of natural gas. In recent years, 
however, both problems have had the interest and attention of 
the industry as a whole. To meet numerous requests for copies 
it was found more practicable to include both dust and gum in one 
comprehensive bibliography. 


Dust deposits in mains and services. Chas. R. Henderson, A. G. A. 
Proc. 1919: 342-3.T (Discussion including paper—Experience 
in Philadelphia in the use of 1,200 Ibs. pressure to remove stop- 
pages in piping. R. B. Duncan. 349-62). 

Deposits in meters. O. A. Morhaus, A. G. A. Proc. 1920: 260-6.T 
(Incl. discussion). 

Utilization of compressed air in clearing gas piping. J. T. Griffin, 
A.G. A. Proc. 1921: 143-68.T (Incl. discussion). 

Deposits in gas pipes and meters. O. A. Morhaus, A. G. A. Proc. 
1921: 555-70.T (Incl. discussion). 

Deposits in gas pipes and meters. Ralph L. Brown, A.G. A. 
Proc. 1922: 280-311.T (Incl. discussion). 

Deposits in gas pipes and meters. Ralph L. Brown, A. G. A. Proc. 
1923: 1177-89 (Incl. discussion). 

Solid and liquid impurities in natural gas and means for their 
removal. Pacific Coast Gas Assn. Proceedings 1923: 720-32. 
Gummy deposits in gas meters—causes and prevention. Ralph L. 
Brown, A.G. A. Proc. 1924: 1353-1411 (Incl. discussion). 
Discussion on removal of dirt, sand, etc., from pipe lines. Natural 

Gas Assn. Proc. 1926: 117-120. 

Cleaning of natural gas. American Gas Journal, June 18, 1927: 
608-11, H. B. Milam; Same. Natural Gas. June 1927:12. 

Dust and moisture control. K. C. Tomlinson, Pacific Coast Gas 
Assn. Proc. 1927: 339-354; Same. Gas Age, Nov. 26, 1927: 
811-14, 817-8. 

Bringing dust problems under control. R. C. Boughton, Western 
Gas, May 1928: 42-3 and 66. 

Natural gas transmission problems. Oil & Gas Journal, August 
30, 1928: T-191-97. 

Solving our dust problems. E. F. Schmidt & D. A. Sillers, Natural 
Gas, Oct. 1929: 17, 70 and 74. 

Cleaning natural gas. N. D. Holman, Western Gas, April 1930: 
28; Same. Gas Age, May 24, 1930: 777-9. 

Distribution experience with dry coal gas; dry coal gas versus 
saturated water gas with special reference to resins, dirt and 
naphthalene. J. W. Harrison, Gas Age, January 24, 1931: 
121-4 and 130. 

Method for removal of dust from natural gas pipe lines. W. J. 
Miskella, Oil & Gas Journal, March 19, 1931: 56. 

Origin of dust and its elimination. D. A. Sillers, Natural Gas 
Dept. Proc. 1931: 170-3; Discussion p. 174-7; Same—Oil & 
Gas Journal, May 14, 1931:63 and 101. Gas Age, May 23, 
1931: 805-7. 

Gum and problems arising from its presence in distributed gas. 
W. L. Shively, A.G. A. Proc. 1931: 765-70; Discussion 770-4; 
Same. Gas Age-Rec. Oct. 24, 1931: 619-22. 

Process for the reduction of organic sulfur in city gas. E. J. 
Menerey, A.G. A. Proc. 1931: 1082-5. Excerpts. Amer. Gas Jl. 
134: 78. June 1931. 

Report of A.G.A. subcommittee on purification of high sulfur 
gases. A.G. A. Proc. 1931: 1053-82. 


Determination of total sulfur in gases. E. Lieber and R. Rosen. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. Chem. Anal. edition 4: 90-3. Jan. 15, 1932. 

Study of the problem of naphthalene removal. Benjamin Thorpe, 
Gas Jrl., January 27, 1932: 196-8; Discussion. Gas Jrl., Feb- 
ruary 3, 1932: 262-3. 

Dust problem and its relation to the distribution of gas (Ques- 
tion box). D. A. Sillers, Natural Gas Dept. Proc., 1932: 128-9. 

Recovery of dust from natural gas lines. D. L. Darnell, Gas Age, 
June 11, 1932: 723-5. 

Gum problem in city gas. W. H. Fulweiler, A.G. A. Proc. 1932. 
Same. Gas Age-Rec. Oct. 29, 1932: 453-8. 

Identification of vapor-phase gum in resinous deposits. R. N. 
Wenzel, Gas Age, April 22, 1933: 413-4. 

Gum problem in the distribution system. J. A. Perry, A.G.A. 
Dist. Conf., April 1933; Same. Gas Age, April 15, 1933:387-8; 
Gas Jrl., July 19, 1933: 157-8. 

Review of methods for the determination of dust in gas (Bibliog- 
raphy on determination of dust in air and gases) L. Shnidman. 
A. G. A. Prod. Conf., May 1933. 

Investigation of nitric oxide in works gas. Vincent Porrazzo, Gas 
Age, August 5, 1933: 123-4, 134. 

Gum deposits in gas distribution systems; liquid-phase gum. A. L. 
Ward, C. W. Jordan & W. H. Fulweiler, Ind. & Eng. Chem. 
(Part 1) September 1932: 969-77, (Part 2) November 1932: 
1238-47, (Part 3) November 1933: 1224-34. 

Development of a non-stop pilot control. E. J. Brady, A.G.A. 
Proceedings 1933: 846-62; Discussion. 862-4. 

Gum problem; recent developments. W. H. Fulweiler, A. G. A. 
Proc. 1933: 829-40; Discussion. 840-6; Same cond. Gas Age, 
Oct. 28, 1933: 411-13-++; Gas Jrl., April 25, 1934: 207-10. 

Production of vapor-phase gum for pilot tests by continuous addi- 
tion of NO to city gas. J. A. Perry, A.G.A. Monthly, Febru- 
ary 1934: 64-6, 70. 

Harzbildner in gereinigtem stadtgas. Prof. Dr. K. Bunte, Gas u. 
Wasserfach, February 10, 1934: 81-6. 

Dust stoppage of pilot orifices. G. Corfield, Western Gas, April 
1934: 14-15 and 38. 

Dust problem. L. Shnidman, A.G.A. Prod. Conf. Paper, May 
1934; Same. Gas Age, June 9, 1934: 563-8. 

Gum deposits in distribution systems. W. H. Fulweiler, A. G. A. 
Prod. Conf. May 1934; Same cond. Amer. Gas Jrl., June 1934: 
25-7. 

Gum problem. W. H. Fulweiler, A.G.A. Proceedings 1934: 
954-9; Discussion 959-60. 

Eliminating nitric acid from revivified sponge; results of tests 
made by—G. E. Seil, H. A. Heiligman and Allen Crabill— 
Amer. Gas Jrl., October 1934: 28, 38. 

Gas main dust; its causes, characteristics and remedies. T. G. 
Wallace and G. Corfield, Western Gas, January 1935: 8-11, 
36 and 38. 

Some experiments in the design of liquid and dust separators. 
B. M. Laulhere, Western Gas, January 1935: 17-8. 

Fogging oils and gum formations. H. R. Mathias, A. G. A. Prod. 
Conf., May 1935; Abstract, A. G. A. Proc., 1935: 700-1. 

Selective removal of liquid phase gum-formers and naphthalene 
by oil scrubbing. A. R. Powell, A. G. A. Prod. Conf., May 1935; 
Abstract, A. G. A. Proc., 1935: 699. 

Development of analytical methods for the determination of nitric 
oxide in gas. W. H. Fulweiler, A. G. A. Prod. Conf., May 1935; 
Abstract, A. G. A. Proc., 1935: 700. 

Nitric Oxide in crude carburetted water gas. W. K. Beard, A. G. A. 
Proc., 1935: 755-7. 
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Control of vapor-phase gum in coke oven gas. L. E. Knowlton, 
New England Gas News, October 1935: 18-20; Discussion: 22-6. 

Routine plant tests for vapor-phase, gum-forming tendencies. A. H. 
Meyer, New England Gas News, October 1935: 21-2. 

Uber die grundlagen der bindung von stickoxyden aus stadtgas mit 
hilfe von gasreinigungsmasse. Prof. Dr. K. Bunte, Dr.-Ing. H. 
Briickner, & Dipl.-Ing. G. R. Haas, Gas u. Wasserfach, October 
5, 1935: 754-7. 

Gum deposits in gas distribution systems; vapor-phase gum. C. W. 
Jordan, A. L. Ward and W. H. Fulweiler, Ind. & Eng. Chem., 
(Part 1) September 1934: 947-55, (Part 2) October 1934: 1028- 
38, (Part 3) October 1935: 1180-90. 

Vapour-phase gum. W. F. Thorne, Gas Jrl., December 25, 1935: 
905-6. 

Gum stoppages. O. B. Evans, Pennsylvania Gas Assn. Proc., 1936: 
57-63; Discussion: 63-7. 

Quantification of dust in gas transmission lines. J. H. Levin, 
A. G. A. Prod. Conf., May 1936; Abstracts, Amer. Gas Jrl., June 
1936: 10, 11; Gas, July 1936: 24; A.G.A. Proc., 1936: 716-17. 

Quantitative analysis of deposits in manufactured gas distribution 
systems. Alfred R. Bayer, A.G.A. Prod. Conf., May 1936; 
Same cond. Amer. Gas Jrl., June 1936: 22-4, 50; Abstract, 
A. G. A. Proc., 1936: 714. 

Nitric oxide units and methods. Dr. Wilbert J. Huff, A. G. A. 
Proc., 1936: 711-12. 

Plant experiences in the practical reduction of gum difficulties, 
vapor or liquid phase. William K. Beard, A. G. A. Prod. Conf., 
May 1936. 
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Koppers electrical process for the prevention of nitrogenous gum 
in distributed gas. W. L. Shively and E. V. Harlow, A.G.A. 
Prod. Conf., May 1936; Abstract. Amer. Gas Jrl., June 1936: 
9-10. 

Gum forming hydrocarbons. W. Grant Annable, Amer. Gas Jrl., 
(Part 1) May 1936: 21-2, 56, (Part 2) June 1936: 27-8. 

Gas main dust; characteristics, effect on gas measurement, methods 
of control. T. G. Wallace, Gas, June 1936: 44-6. 

Blaw-Knox scrubber installation at New London (Conn.). J. J. 
Dawling, New England Gas News, Oct. 1936: 32-4. 

Blaw-Knox scrubber installations at Waterbury (Conn.). William 
F. Judd, New England Gas News, Oct. 1936: 34-7. 

Formation of nitrogenous gum during the storage and distribution 
of gas. H. Hollings, Communication No. 147 of The Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, November 1936;. Same cond. Gas Jrl., 
November 11, 1936: 459-64; Discussion: 464-8. 

Gas control and its functions. R. T. Peterson, Gas Age, March 18, 
1937: 25-7++. 

Changes occurring in a distribution system as a result of changes 
in the characteristics of the gas supplied. C. D. Robison, A. G. A. 
Dist. Conf., April 1937. 

Effect of cyanogen-organic sulphur upon the stoppage problem. 
E. J. Murphy & A. R. Bayer, A. G. A. Prod. Conf., May 1937; 
Abstract, Amer. Gas Jrl., June 1937: 44-5. 

Studien iiber die bildung von stickoxyd bei der verbrennung von 
stadtgas in brennern und heizkammern. P. Schlapfer, Monats- 
bulletin (Swiss), July 1937: 147-60. 








New Gas Indicators 





UCC All-Service Indicator Model B-1 


HE Linde Air Products Company an- 

nounces a new line of gas indicators, 
developed for quickly and easily detecting 
explosive or irrespirable gas-air mixtures, 
the UCC Gas Indicators. These instru- 
ments are designed to fulfill the require- 
ments of public utilities, gas plants, ship- 
ping companies, petroleum companies, paint 
and lacquer companies, solvent manufac- 
turers, fire departments and insurance com- 
panies for locating underground leaks, 
establishing purge-end points, and deter- 
mining hazardous conditions in manholes, 
oil tankers, oil storage tanks, holds of 
ships, sewers, conduits and tunnels. 

UCC Gas Indicators are available in three 
models. The UCC Combustible Gas Indi- 
cator Model 12-B is for the detection of 
combustible gases or vapors. A graduated 
meter scale indicates by direct reading 
whether combustible gases are present, and, 
if they are, whether concentrations are 
above, within, or below explosive limits. 


For increasing the utility of this instru- 
ment, a flame-type safety lamp attachment 
is available which makes it additionally pos- 
sible to detect oxygen deficiencies. 

The UCC All-Service Indicator Model 
B-1 combines three units in one. It shows 
the presence of combustible gases, indi- 
cates an oxygen deficiency, and, in addition, 
includes a toxic chamber for determining 
the presence of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen sulphide in dangerously toxic concen- 
trations. 

Both the Combustible Gas Indicator and 
the All-Service Gas Indicator are equipped 
with a patented and exclusive air dilution 
valve. By means of this valve, incoming 
samples can be diluted with any volume 
of air, thus making it possible to detect 
flammable conditions which might not 
otherwise be indicated due to a lack of 
oxygen. It also permits following a com- 
plete purging operation from start to purge- 
end point with the use of inert gas as a 
purging medium. It is indispensible in 
locating underground leaks when the con- 
centration in bar holes is above the lower 
limit of flammability. 


Corrosion Conference 


S supplements to the third confer- 

ence on underground corrosion to 
be held in Washington, D. C., this fall, 
two open half-day meetings will be held 
for the discussion of selected conference 
papers. The first of these will occur in 
Los Angeles on Tuesday, September 14, 
under the direction of William Hender- 
son of the Southern California Gas Co., 
and the second will be held in Houston 
under the leadership of Starr Thayer of 
the United Gas Public Service Co., on 
Wednesday, September 22, 


Those wishing to attend the meetings 
should contact the above-named men for 
information as to time and place of meet- 
ings in order that they may be notified of 
possible changes in the date. 


Charles C. Atwood 
Is Dead 


HARLES C. ATWOOD, assistant 

chief engineer of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died suddenly August 21. 

Born on Sept. 3, 1879, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Atwood was graduated from 
Cornell University with an M.E. degree 
in 1901. He first entered the gas indus- 
try as an employee of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York but later 
joined the Bartlett Hayward Company as 
assistant gas engineer. For this latter 
concern he was in charge of designing, 
construgting and operating toluol plants. 

On November 18, 1918, he began his 
service with The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company where, in addition to his duties 
as assistant chief engineer, he became 
active in promoting employee welfare. 
For 14 years he was chairman of the com- 
pany’s executive committee on safety and 
sanitation and was greatly interested in 
accident prevention work. He is cred- 
ited with the success of the Employee 
Suggestion Plan of the company. 

For many years Mr. Atwood was ac- 
tive in the American Gas Association and 
the Empire State Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation. He was also a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, the 
National Safety Council, the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce and Crescent Club. 
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Certified Semi-Rigid Tubing and Fittings 


R a number of years the use of semi- 
rigid gas appliance tubing for gas con- 
duits on appliances as well as for the con- 
nection of gas appliances to house piping 
has been steadily increasing. In recognition 
of this tendency it was considered desirable 
some years ago to prepare suitable approval 
requirements covering such material. A 
committee was formed for this purpose in 
May, 1932. After considerable preliminary 
work including an extensive research inves- 
tigation necessary to establish suitable 
requirements and test methods, a set of tenta- 
tive standards was formulated and submitted 
to the industry for criticisms. After suitable 
revision, the final material was presented to 
the American Standards Association and ap- 
proved by it as ASA. Listing Requirements 
for Semi-Rigid Gas Appliance Tubing and 
Fittings on December 8, 1936. These stand- 
ards became effective January 1, 1937. 


Test Work 

Since that date the Laboratories have con- 
ducted a considerable amount of test work 
on both semi-rigid tubing and fittings sub- 
mitted for certification by their respective 
manufacturers. During its course, it was 
observed that in some instances fittings sub- 
mitted for test did not conform in all re- 
spects to the acceptable dimensions as taken 
from the S.A.E Handbook and incorporated 
in the listing requirements. Furthermore, 


some complications were also encountered 
due to the difficulty of satisfactorily plac- 
ing the manufacturer's identifying marking 
on tubing during its fabrication. The orig- 


Now Available 


By K. R. Knapp 


Chief Engineer, A. G. A. Testing 
Laboratories 


inal requirements specified that all tubing 
of three-eighths inch outside diameter or 
larger should be marked every twelve inches 
of its length with the manufacturer's name 
or trade-mark. Statements were made by 
leading manufacturers that present fabricat- 
ing processes did not readily lend them- 
selves to so marking tubing of lighter wall 
thicknesses commonly used as gas conduits 
on appliances. 

In the case of some individual fittings, 
their certification was not possible under 
the present standards as certain dimensions 
were not in accordance with those specified 
by the requirements. In most instances 
these were of such a nature that they were 
not regarded as of great importance as they 
did not concern what were considered as 
essential dimensions. Other features such 
as the most suitable test methods to be 
followed in the testing of fittings for leak- 
age also appeared to require some modifica- 
tions in order to make them more practical 
in application. 

These points were accordingly reviewed 
by the committee and certain revisions in 
the requirements were agreed upon. It was 
felt that a liberal interpretation of the di- 
mensional requirements for fittings should 
be permitted and any deviations from them 
in a safe direction allowed so as not to in- 
flict a penalty on ingenuity in design on 


the manufacturer’s part. In line with this 
thought it was decided that no mention in 
the requirements should prevent the use of 
fittings which were everywhere stronger or 
larger in respect to essential dimensions 
than called for in the S.A.E. Code. No 
variations, however, were permitted in such 
dimensions as those relating to size of gas 
ways, threads, or others of basic importance. 


Marking Modified 


It was also decided that a considerable 
modification in the required marking of 
tubing would be desirable. This was true 
particularly in the case of fittings intended 
for use as gas conduits on appliances. It 
was recognized that such tubing was fre- 
quently purchased in long lengths and was 
not usually marked by manufacturers at 
present and that furthermore, considerable 
extra equipment, as well as additional oper- 
tions, would be required to do so. It was 
accordingly decided that the marking of 
such tubing should be confined merely to a 
sticker or tag attached to the bundle for 
identification purposes. However, tubing 
of the heavier wall type, used for the con- 
nection of appliances to house piping, 
would still be required to be marked every 
twelve inches of its length in the manner 
formerly described. 

Modification of the requirements to the 
extent outlined has enabled certification to 
be extended to both copper and aluminum 
tubing made over a range of sizes from one- 
fourth inch to one and one-eighth inch 
outside diameters. Numerous types of fit- 
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tings of both the flared and compression 
type for use with such tubing have also 
been certified. 

Both tubing and fittings are shown under 
their respective manufacturer's names in the 
August Supplement to the July 1st issue of 
the Directory of Approved Gas Appliances 
and Listed Accessories. This, it is believed, 
will be of considerable assistance to manu- 
facturers of gas appliances in making avail- 
able to them a source of supply of both 
tubing and fittings which have been tested 
according to nationally recognized stand- 
ards and found to comply with them. This 
is particularly true in view of the fact that 
certified products of this type are now being 
specified by the newer approval standards 
for domestic gas-burning appliances. Utility 
companies and others who are interested in 
employing semi-rigid tubing for the con- 
nection of appliances to house piping will 
also have available certified tubing of the 
heavier wall type as well as accompanying 
fittings. 

In view of the increasing number of in- 
quiries now being received concerning the 
use of semi-rigid tubing and fittings for 
this particular purpose, it is believed a very 
definite demand exists for a certified list of 
such products. Much may be said in favor 
of their use from the standpoint of con- 
venience, and it is expected that they will 
rapidly come into general use for the con- 
nection of many commonly used types of 
appliances. 


Workers’ Jury Decides 


Accident Causes 


WORKERS’ jury which holds a private 

“inquest,” with the station engineer 
acting as “coroner,” whenever a colleague 
has been injured at work, was revealed 
in a recent news item in the London Daily 
Mail. This practice is followed by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company and has 
resulted in a substantial reduction in the 
number of accidents. 

Mr. Brewer, secretary of the company, 
said: “Our jury system was started in 1892 
by Sir George Livesey, and since then the 
number of accidents on the premises has 
been reduced from 82 per thousand em- 
ployees in 1898 to 24 per thousand in 
1933. After their inquiry, the 12 workmen 
state the cause of the accident and make 
recommendations for preventing similar 
mishaps.” 


G. L. Blanchard Dies 


EORGE L. BLANCHARD, treasurer 
and general manager of the Capital 
City Gas Company, Montpelier, Vt., a 
former mayor and one of the most active 
bankers and business men of the capital 
city, died July 29. He was 75 years of age. 
Mr. Blanchard had served as mayor in 
1921 and 1922. He was one of the incor- 
porators in 1902 of the Capital City Gas 


Company. He was also president of the 
Green Mountain Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and was one of the active mem- 
bers of the Blanchard Real Estate partner- 
ship. He was a member of the Vermont His- 
torical Society. 


SAFETY PAYS 
(Continued from page 298) 


of ‘‘pigs,” rubber blankets, and other 
protective equipment on hot work, are 
set forth in clear, simple language. 
Foremen are held strictly responsible 
for the condition of all tools, winches, 
brakes and equipment on their trucks. 
All rubber gloves, linemen’s safety 
belts, climbers, etc., must be checked 
and tested regularly. Inspection and 
checks at irregular intervals by gen- 
eral foremen or division superintend- 
ents have a salutary effect in keeping 
everything in jam up shape. 

Every serious accident is promptly 
investigated by a committee, the ma- 
jority of whom have no direct respon- 
sibility for the work where the accident 
happened. In this manner a more im- 
partial, thorough and prompt report of 
the actual causes of the accident is 
made. It is also this committee’s duty 
to make specific recommendations that 
will prevent a recurrence. This report 
is mimeographed and sent to every di- 
vision, where it is made the subject of 
discussion, and believe me, these dis- 
cussions are free and frank. Many a 
foreman who thought he had no re- 
sponsibility and that the accident 
couldn't have been avoided, changed 
his mind before the “court-martial” 
was finished. An impartial, thorough 
investigating committee can usually 
find the true cause of every serious 
accident. The important thing is to 
prevent a recurrence by a thorough ex- 
planation and discussion of the acci- 
dent with all other crews liable to be 
caught in similar circumstances. Firm, 
prompt penalties for carelessness or in- 
fraction of safety rules are applied. In 
our business the foreman's first duty 
is the safety of his men and it is our 
endeavor to never let him forget it. 

In regular quarterly operating prac- 
tice meetings where all phases of the 
company’s operations, such as rural line 
specifications and construction, cost of 
fuse replacements, servicing customers’ 
appliances, unnecessary automobile ex- 
pense, high line and substation mainte- 
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nance methods are discussed, safety 
and safe methods of doing difficult and 
hazardous jobs are discussed by fore- 
men as much as by engineers and their 
effect upon costs brought out. 


HOME SERVICE TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 307) 


One of my neighbors, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation, recently tried 
an experiment using Home Service girl 
on Pre-Salesman’s Calls. Here is a brief 
report on the activity: 


“Last month one girl was trained on gas 
range calls with the idea that Home Serv- 
ice gitls might produce gas range prospects. 
She was put in one district to call house 
to house and talk to the woman about 
recipes, and new methods of cooking made 
possible by modern gas ranges. 

“The result of two weeks’ work seems 
to indicate that this kind of promotional 
work can be made very profitable. Seventy- 
one women were interviewed and the Home 
Service girl reports that 32 were interested. 
Three prospects have been given to sales- 
men—there are 3 return calls to be made 
in June and a total of 18 prospective sales 
to be made within 6 months. She found 
only one woman who insisted at the end of 
the interview that the electric range still 
was preferable.” 


The opportunities for Home Service 
are many. The problems we face na- 
tionally are numerous, too. There is a 
general demand for more Home Serv- 
ice workers and a lack of suitable can- 
didates. The day when average talent 
was good enough for Home Service has 
passed. Because our housewife cus- 
tomers and their helpers embrace a 
quite complete cross section of society, 
home service workers must be sufh- 
ciently adaptable to make an effective 
impression with this entire cross sec- 
tion. We are demanding exceptional 
performance and that in turn requires 
workers of a high calibre. 

There is, so far as I know, no uni- 
formity in the salary scale of Home 
Service. Too often, it is entirely out of 
proportion with the demands of the 
job. We realize that the gas industry 
has carried many of us through some 
pretty difficult years, but I do believe 
that a rather general revision in the 
salary scale of Home Service will be 
necessary if the needed talent is to be 
attracted and kept. 

The increased interest which man- 
agement is taking in Home Service 
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work—the closer supervision it is ex- 
ercising—the thoughtful analysis of 
how Home Service departments can be 
most productively used—are the great- 
est guarantee of a real future in this 
work. It has always been true that those 
executives who know most about Home 
Service have been its greatest support- 
ers and I should feel that I had failed 
in a duty to this work in which I am 
engaged and for which I am this year 
the national spokesman, if I did not 
urge that you revise any out-moded 
ideas you may have concerning it. 

And, in the intensified interest ap- 
parent today concerning the part Home 
Service can play in selling and load 
building, a word of warning is timely, 
too, I think. Let’s not permit the pen- 
dulum to swing too far and too fast 
lest the old clock stop. 

The Public Relations work which 
Home Service can do and is doing is 


still, to my mind, the most important 
contribution Home Service can make to 
the industry. Within the last few 
months I have heard two able utility 
men express satisfaction that Home 
Service is “at last concerning itself with 
load building and getting away from 
all this good-will work.” I wonder 
sometimes just how these gentlemen 
imagine this nebulous good-will is 
won. Don’t they understand that a 
Home Service worker contacting our 
customer in her own home where, 
through explanation, inspection and 
demonstration of a new or an old ap- 
pliance she is helped to appreciate its 
possibilities, she will make greater use 
of it and, incidentally, develop a glow 
of good-will toward the company we 
represent ? Building good-will is build- 
ing load and it is, I repeat, still the 
most important contribution that Home 
Service can make to our companies. 
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Let’s remember, too, that Home Service 
women are able, today, to reach the 
housewives of this nation with sales- 
slanted demonstrations and Kitchen 
Planning services because of the wel- 
come earned through the public rela- 
tions work carried on for years. Re- 
move that phase of our service and in 
a very short time you will have just a 
group of saleswomen with all the at- 
tendant handicaps. 

In my introduction I told you that 
the three aims of Home Service have 
never changed: to increase good public 
relations; to increase the sale of gas 
appliances; and to increase the sale of 
gas. The doctrine that he who never 
gives, never gets has been very effec- 
tively phrased by some one—'‘When 
people determine to concern them- 
selves with only that which is definitely 
and obviously useful, the days of their 
own usefulness are already numbered.” 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer—Superintendent (M. E.)—Broad 
experience in supervision of coal and water 
gas manufacture, plant design and erection, 
distribution routine and construction, heat- 
ing and refrigeration. Also extensive and 
well rounded experience in appraisals. 1133 


Sales Engineer: Sixteen years of gas com- 
pany experience selling industrial, commer- 
cial and space heating equipment. Can make 
surveys and supervise installation and main- 
tenance. Would like to represent either a 
progressive utility or manufacturer. 1134. 


Advertising and Publicity Writer—with prac- 
tical knowledge of selling orginization to 
employees and to the public. Expe -rienced 
in employee publications and public rela- 
tions through service with large western gas 
and electric company and two outstanding 
railroads. Trained thoroughly in modern 
advertising and publicity methods. Excep- 
tional references from executives. 1135. 


Salesman—experienced in practical selling and 
sales promotion of air conditioning equip- 
ment, gas appliances, pipe fittings. Has 
handled men and advertising, managed 
branch offices, organized and directed deal- 
ers. Widely travelled, knows all leading 
gas companies. College man. 

Construction Engineer—Graduate mechanical 
Engineer, wide experience in the gas indus- 
try, successful background several large 
companies in the design and construction of 
gas and electric generating plants, gas dis- 
tribution also allied industrial plants in the 
recovery of by product. Prefer East. 1138. 


Gas Engineer. 1937 Ph.D. graduate in Gas 
Engineering. Wide experience in plant 
operation, business administration and 
scientific research. Good personality. De- 
sire operating or research laboratory con- 
nection, management of small gas com- 
pany, assistant to major executive (36). 1139. 


Man 31 desires opportunity—Not just a job, 
but a chance to learn, and to use what ex- 
perience, education and practical training 
I have already gained. tn elve years’ ex- 
perience in the natural gas accounting, en- 
gineering and purchasing departments, both 
customers and general offices. Would make 


a good man for any department. 114. 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer, with solid background in op- 
eration of all kinds of manufactured gas 
plants. Familiar with natural gas distribu- 
tion and change over. Valuation and rate 
case experience with Public Service Com- 
mission. Can handle executive or detailed 
work. Reliable, industrious and able to 
take hold, carry problem through. 1141. 


Manufacturer’s Representative or utility su- 
pervisor. Eight years’ experience all types 
of gas appliances; thoroughly experienced 
in dealer merchandizing. Have sold for 
water heater and gas range manufacturers; 
also have utility company sales experience. 
Willing locate anywhere. Single (32). 1142. 


Young man, married and now employed, hav- 
ing nine years’ experience with a manufac- 
tured gas company, during which time he 
has served in all departments, desires to 
make a change for the purpose of advance- 
ment. Prefer cadet engineering (29). 1144. 


Gas Engineer. College trained, age 38, married. 
Fifteen years’ experience in all types of pro- 
duction high and low pressure distribution 
and transmission, construction and installa- 
tion. Industrial and commercial installa- 
tions and service a specialty. Go anywhere, 
available on thirty days’ notice. 1145. 


Executive type engineer, with wide experience 
in the gas industry, including design, con- 
struction, operation, and last four years on 
appraisals of production and distribution 
systems, including depreciation; experience 
gained during actual employment in various 
capacities with operating companies and with 
contracting gas engineering and equipment 
company. Work now successfully a _—— 
in many gas and chemical plants. 


As salesman or selling agent representing 
manufacturer in gas appliances, gas fired 
boiler, ranges, water heaters and the full 
line, have established trade for past fifteen 
years in metropolitan area, New York and 
two hundred mile radius, selling to the trade 
at wholesale and retail and gas companies, 
these appliances. 1147. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales Engineer (M.E.) Thirteen years’ experi- 
ence in refrigeration and air conditioning, 
including research and development work in 
the utilization laboratory of a leading gas 
company. Additional experience in the prob- 
lem of sales pro.notion, special applications 
and development of absorption refrigerators 
of both household and commercial size. Ac- 
quainted with sales methods. 1148. 


Factory Representative, long established in the 
east, is desirious of adding another represen- 
tation to his existing line. Experienced in 
industrial equipment as well as distribution 
and manufacturing ends of gas business. Col- 
lege Graduate. 1149, 


Operator (29)—7 years’ experience in all phases 
of gas business including water and coal gas 
operation, distribution, service, installation, 
sales and office work in large and small com- 
panies. Manager in three properties. Gen- 
eral superintendent in three others. College 
graduate. 1150. 


Sales Engineer, capable of managing house 
heating department in all its branches, cover- 
ing surveys, installations, estimates, sales 
promotion, service, repairs and maintenance. 
Experience also covers industrial field with 
regard to high and low pressure boilers and 
large volume water heating. Broad general 
and technical experience. Married. 1151. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


House Heating Salesman. Experienced House 
Heating salesman for a natural gas company 
located in a middle west city. Heating rate 
very attractive. 0325. 


By-product engineer, good technical background 
and broad experience, to construct and op- 
erate plant producing special metallurgical 
coke. Also require engineer for researching 
coking of carbonaceous materials. All our 
engineers advised this advt. Replies strictly 
confidential. 0328. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—William T. Rasch, American 
Gas Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y 


Exec. Sec.—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 
Pres.—E. J. Tucker, Consumers Gas 
Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 
Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 

Ave., Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres—E. R. Acker, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y 

Chairman, Gas Section—R. R. 
Bogie, Kings County Lighting 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sec.—George H. Smith, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, 1314 Illinois Build- 
ing, Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—H. Carl Wolf, Central In- 
diana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Cas- 
tle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—Howard Pett, Consumers Power 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—D. E. Stultz, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Sec—E. J. Roche, 55 Washington 
St., Hagerstown, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—E. J. Boyer, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—Chester C. Smith, Kansas 
City Power and Light Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres —F. L. Fletcher, Providence 
Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—J. P. Leinroth, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres.— Warren E. Burns, Marietta, 


io. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Pres.—J. P. Arnold, Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 
Acting Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 
— Hotel, Oklahoma City, 

a. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres—Norman R. McKee, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—H. S. Christman, The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sec—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres.—Frank M. Brewster, Belmont 
Quadrangle Drilling Corp., Brad- 
ford, Pa. » 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—Chester May, Community 
Natural Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sec.-Tr—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—C. E. Kohlhepp, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Green Bay, 


1s. 
Exec. Sec—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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